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Muscovite Architecture and Muscovite 
Splendour. #* 


AZZLING as is 
the splendour 
with which the 
resources of an 
empire covering 
eight millions of 
Square miles, in- 
habited by more 


(eae r than eighty mil- 
Ra lions of people, 


ae ica have allowed 
iN <= the Russian 





monarch to in- 
vest the ecclesi- 
astical and mili- 
tary pomp of his 
coronation, it has 
lacked that set- 
ting of architec- 
tural grandeur, which St. Petersburg would have 
afforded. Of the rightful claim of Moscow to 
be the scene of the important ceremonial 
there can, of course, be no doubt. And that 
is all the more true, because the coronation 
of a Czar is not a mere ceremonial. The effect 
of the religious consecration on the minds of 
millions of Russians is known to be profound. 
And this religious sanction is only to be given 
among the numerous sanctuaries and shrines of 
the Greek Church which exist in the ancient 
capital. 

It is probable that within a few weeks Europe 
will know far more of the architecture of 
Moscow than it does at present. The photo- 
grapher will be at the back of the silver-badged 
correspondents of the European press, and 
illustrated papers, with more or less imagina- 
tive expansion of the sketches of their contribu- 
tors, will no doubt soon persuade our country- 
men that they have a very good idea of the 
architecture of the ancient Russian capital. 

As it is, however, it is probable that the con- 
flagration of Moscow in 1812 is one main reason 
why we know s0 little of its architecture. Down 
to the time of Peter the Great, as Mr. Fergusson 
remarks, the architecture of Russia was of that 
peculiar form of the Mongolic type which has 
been described in the “ History of Architecture.” 
“Occasionally, it is true, in later times, pilasters 
and other quasi-Classical forms were adopted 
from the styles of the Western world ; but they 
were used without the least reference to their 
meaning, or to the appropriateness to the 
situation in which they were placed.” 

So far as can be gathered, the same authority 
remarks, from such dataas are available, Moscow 
still clings to her Tartar feelings; and until a 
change is wrought in this respect, the history 
of the European form of Russian civilisation, 
and of her modern art, must be chiefly confined 
to her capital. It has been said that there are 


@ thousand or fifteen hundred churches in | admittedly a very fine building, was commenced 





Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that 
number in the new capital; a discrepancy 
arising, not from any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the circumstance 
that in Moscow most of the churches are mere 
oratories, as they are in all truly Greek com- 
munities. A cell a few feet square, with a 
picture of the Virgin, is a church at Moscow; 
and that city possesses at least four cathedrals, 
the largest of which would not suffice for the 
church of a small parish in any other part of 
Europe. At St. Petersburg, on the other hand, 
the churches are on the European scale, and 
many of them vie in dimensions with the 
proudest monuments of modern times. 

The suite of apartments destined for public 
festivities which have recently been erected in 
the new palace of the Kremlin, at Moscow, is 
said, in splendour and extent, to surpass any- 
thing of the same kind in Europe. Mr. Fer- 
guson, however, not only laments his inability 
to obtain any drawings or dimensions that would 
enable him to judge how far this description is 
correct, but adds that in so far as the new palace 
can be judged of by photographs, it has, exter- 
nally, no pretension to architectural excellence 
of any sort. 

There has been, however, in Russia a recent 
attempt to reproduce the native Medizval 
style for ecclesiastical purposes. Already one 
important church has been erected at Kieff, and 
several at Moscow and at Novogorod; and even 
at St. Petersburg a movement which its op- 
ponents call retrograde, and its advocates term 
national, is becoming important. And not in 
Russia alone, but wherever the Russians settle 
abroad, they are proud to give architectural 
evidence of their distinctive nationality. At 
Wiesbaden they have built a church which, “ with 
its five bulbous domes and queer pendents over 
the doorways,’ might have been transplanted 
from Kieff or from Moscow. In Paris they have 
recently completed a still more ambitious edifice, 
at the cost, it is said, of 52,0001. When a glimpse 
is caught of its five spires, each surmounted by 
what looks like an enormous onion, from near 
the Barrier de l’Etoile, the idea which it raises 
in the mind is hardly that of a place of worship. 
The type has not been the usual five domed 
church, but the exceptional Vasili Blanskenoy 
at Moscow. We may, perhaps, demur to the 
criticism that “seen in all the freshness of its 
staring colours and barbarous forms it looks 
more like the pagoda of some Indian or Mexican 
tribe than a place of worship of a civilised 
people.”’ For ourselves we are far from holding 
that the genius of a Tartar or Muscovite people 
may not be following its true bent in working 
out forms of Muscovite taste, rather than in the 
attempt to reproduce, on the banks of the Neva 
or the Moskva, such a resemblance of the Garde 
Meuble of the Place de la Concorde as is afforded 
by the elevation, 364 ft. in length, of the 
Michaeloffsky Palace. This palace, which is 





in 1 820 from the designs of an Italian architec 
Signor Kossi. But the success of the Russian 
architect, Zucharoff, in the treatment of the 
enormous block of the Admiralty, the fagade of 
which measures 1,330 ft. in length, is an argu- 
ment very strongly in favour of native, as 
compared to imported, design. How can a build- 
ing suitable for the sunny skies and snowless 
winters of Italy, be naturalised in a situation 
exposed to the rigours of a Russian winter ? 

The above was written before seeing the 
account given by the correspondent of the 
Times of the grand entrance into Moscow, in 
which the poor appearance of the streets, few 
of the houses in which have more than two 
stories, is matter of comment. In fact, Moscow 
resembles Constantinople in the circumstance 
that the promise of a coup d’etl which is 
striking at a distance is not borne out on 
nearer inspection. A countless number of 
towers, some with cupolas, gilt or painted green, 
some in the form of. minarets, mixed with 
gardens and trees, and backed by the dark green 
colour with which the iron roofs of most of the 
houses are painted, strike the eye by, a broken 
sky-line and a rich variety of colours. The 
best view of the city is from the Ivan Velikii, 
or great tower of Ivan in the Kremlin, and that 
is one which, at the present moment, very few 
visitors can hope to behold. 

The Kremlin, of which we are accustomed to 
speak as the citadel of Moscow, is, in fact, the 
central portion of the city. It is surrounded 
with walls of from 20 ft. to 50 ft. in height, and 
from 12 ft. to 16 ft. thick, with battlements 
embrasures, and numerous towers, and it is 
entered through five gates. The part of the 
Kremlin which was blown up by Bonaparte in 
1812 has been rebuilt in the original style. It 
retains unimpaired, says Dr. Lyall, its ancient 
irregularity and grandeur. It was first built of 
stone in the fourteenth century. It contains 
what is left of the ancient palace of the Czars; 
the new palace, founded in 1743, burned in 1812, 
rebuilt in 1816, and repeatedly altered and 
enlarged since that date; and no fewer than 
thirty-two churches, four of which have the 
dignity of cathedrals. 7 

Of these the Cathedral of the Assumption of 
the Virgin, founded in 1326, is regarded as the 
most splendid. It is not a large edifice, but the 
interior is adorned with great profusion. It 
contains, besides numerous paintings, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Christ, 249 full- 
sized images, and 2,066 half-lengths and heads 
of angels, saints, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
kings, queens, und patriarchs. It is in this 
cathedral, which contains many venerated 
relics, that the czars are anointed and crowned. 
The Cathedral of St. Michael contains the 
tombs of the Russian sovereigns from the time 
that Moscow became the capital down to Peter 
the Great. The Cathedral of the Annunciation 
is smaller than the preceding, but its archi- 
tectural merit is said to be higher. It forms a 
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wing to the palace. The Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration. is a plain edifice of Russian 
type, nearly square, which was founded in 1328, 
and rebuilt in 1527. 

The Ivanovs kaya belfry, also in the Kremlin, 
has a tower 269 ft. 6 in. high to the top of the 
cross, which measures 18 ft. 8 in. When the 
French fled from Moscow in 1812, they blew up 
this belfry, which was laid in ruins with the ex- 
ception of the tower called Ivan Velikii, and this 
was rent from top to bottom, and etherwise 
injured. It has been rebuilt in the ancient 
form, but in a more splendid manner. In this 
belfry is the celebrated Great Bell of Moscow, 
which was cast by order of the Empress Anne 
in 1734. It is said to have been originally cast 
in 1553, of a weight of 36,000 Ib.; recast in 
1654, of the weight of 288,000 lb. ; to have fallen 
in 1703 ; and then to have been recast, as before 
stated, of the weight of 432,000 lb. An inscrip- 
tion on it, however, states the weight at 
10,000 poods, which is equal to 360,000 Ib. 
English. It is 21 ft. in height and 23 in. in 
thickness. It remained suspended only till 
1737, when it fell, in consequence of a fire, and 
was considerably damaged. It remained partly 
buried in the earth until 1837, when it was 
raised ; and it now forms the roof of a chapel, 
made by excavating beneath it. It has, how- 
ever, been denied that this bell was ever actually 
hung. This bell is not to be confounded with 
the St. Ivan’s bell, which weighs 127,830 lb., 
and which is the largest of thirty-four bells 
contained in the successive stories of the Ivan 
tower. It is on the first story, swings freely, 
and is easily rung. Two of these bells are of 
silver, and their tones are exquisitely soft, 
liquid, and pure. Pilgrims come for thousands 
of miles on pilgrimage to Moscow, and fall 
prostrate on their faces when the rich and 
melodious tones of the bells first meet their 
ears. At the time of the Angelus, from towers 
and steeples upwards of four hundred Dells join 
in such a concert as is perhaps nowhere else to 
be heard in the world. 

The Kitai-Gorod, or Chinese town, adjoining 
the Kremlin, is surrounded by a wall with 
twelve towers and five gates. It is the centre 
of the trade of Moscow, and contains the 
magazine, bazaars, and richest shops. The 
houses are of stone or brick, and are built 
touching one another, which is contrary to 
the usual habit. This district contains the Pok- 
rovskoi Cathedral, which was built in 1554, and 
so constructed as to contain nine separate 
chapels, to which eleven more have since been 
added, so that it is possible to have twenty- 
one masses said under the same roof at the 
same time. Besides the house of the Town 
Council and the printing-office of the Holy 
Synod, the Kitai-Gorod contains a monument of 
the Russian heroes, Minin and Pogarski, whose 
exertions led to the placing, in the seventeenth 
century, on the throne of Russia, of Michael 
Romanoff, the first sovereign of the present 
very modern reigning family. The bronze 
statues are colossal, 14 ft. in height, on a 
pedestal of a single block of red granite, adorned 
with bas reliefs. 

The Beloi-Gorod, or white town, is the third 
great division of Moscow; and it forms about 
two-thirds of a circle, enclosing the Kremlin 
and the Kitai-Gorod, on the north side of the 
river Mcskva, which forms the southern boun- 
dary of the three divisions. This part of the 
city contains the residence of the Governor- 
General, the assembly-rooms of the nobility, the 
University, the Post-office, the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Academy, the College of Foreign Affairs, 
the Foundling Hospital, the Exercise - house, 
three nunneries, three monasteries, numerous 
churches, and many palaces of the nobles. 
The exercise-house has been constructed for 
the purpose of drilling and training troops, 
when the heat of Midsummer or the cold of 
winter, is so intense as to interfere with out-of- 
door drill. This building has two similar fronts, 
each 560 ft. long and 168ft. deep. The height 
is 43 ft. Each front has thirty-two, and each 
end eight, plain Ionic columns, with arched 
windows between them. It is said that 2,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry can be exercised in 
this building at the same time. Each account 
of the various buildings, however, speaks rather 
of their utility than of their claims to archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The Zemlianoi-Gorod, or earthen town, the 
fourth division of Moscow, was so named from 
the earthen rampart, which was reared in 1618, 
end repaired in 1783, but which no longer 
exists. This rampart enclosed the four divisions 





of the city, in an approximate circle; and is 
now replaced by a promenade planted with 
trees. The depdt of the commissariat is in this 
division of Moscow, and the buildings of the 
Imperial Philanthropic Society, as well as of 
the Moscow Commercial School, and the Zat- 
chateisko Monastery, with its church dedicated 
to the Conception of St. Anne. 

Around the above-mentioned promenade, or 
boulevard, lie the thirty-five Slobodi, or suburbs, 
in a great irregular polygon, partly covered with 
a mixture of stone and wooden houses, fine 
mansions, and mean hovels, part consisting of 
straggling villages, with unenclosed pasture, 
corn land, and waste ground. Numerous 


monasteries, each surrounded with a high wal), 


enclosing three or four or more churches within 
its precinct; and several fine hospitals, are in 
this part of Moscow. ‘The circumference of 
the city is stated at about 253 English miles. 
In this area are included not only pleasure- 
grounds and kitchen gardens, some of them of 
very large extent, but also fields or parks, called 
Poles,—which are unenclosed, and used for 
promenades, for festivals, and for military drill, 
—independently of public gardens tastefully 
laid out, and 250 small lakes or large ponds. 

It is impossible to read the glowing accounts 
of the Russian festivities without being struck 
with the contrast of the extreme of earthly 
splendour and something not far removed from 
the extreme of earthly misery. In fact, the 
brief summary that we gave, at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, of the statistical 
features of the Russian empire, has a signifi- 
cance which should not be overlooked. LEHighty- 
one or two millions of people, on an area of 
8,000,000 square English miles, give a popula- 
tion less dense than that of the United States, 
with its enormous area of unreclaimed ground. 
It is only one-twentieth of the density of British 
India,—one-twenty-ninth of that of the United 
Kingdom. That the revenue of the State 
should nearly equal that of our own is a mark 
at once of wealth and of poverty, and such, to 
our modes of thought, is the general aspect of 
this vast empire. We have no wish to touch on 
the question,—vital as it is to the peace of 
Europe,—of the political character of Russia. 
But the moment is opportune for the remark 
that, in cases where we see (not in Russia alone) 
the close juxtaposition of splendour and of 
misery, it is a hasty, and it may be altogether 
an erroneous, conclusion that the latter is in- 
creased for the support of the former, or that 
the abolition of the splendour would be accom- 
panied by any diminution of the misery. It is 
of great importance to all men who desire to 
think for themselves to be made aware to what 
a serious extent our social instincts may be 
perverted by a tacit adoption of a fallacious 
distinction, made by so many writers on political 
economy, between productive and unproductive 
expenditure. Nothing, according to some of 
these writers, that does not tend to the mate- 
rial and necessary support of man, as in food, 
clothing, housing, or the like, is entitled to be 
called productive labour. All else is waste. 
According to this view, logically carried out, 
all that can distinguish civilisation from bar- 
barism must be swept away, in the advance of 
mankind (if the distinction be correct). It is 
needless to point out what would become of 
architecture, from this point of view. What 
can be more unproductive than the Parthenon 
or St. Paul’s Cathedral? How many tons of 
wheat might have been produced the sums 
which these buildings cost? 

To call the production of the bare necessaries 
of life productive labour, and the production of 
all that renders life itself noble, progressive, or 
worth living, unproductive, is to betray a sad 
tendency to have regard only on the animal 
part of the compound nature of man. All that 
tends to brighten existence, to raise human 
character, to make a people truly great, is 
ignored by this talk about reproductive labour. 
Those who so use this phrase entirely forget 
the enormous fallacy which underlies their 
argument. If the outcome of the labour of any 
given people were a fixed amount, it is con- 
ceivable, although, we think, very unlikely, 
that it would be possible so to direct the appli- 
cation of that labour as to provide the greatest 
amount of the frugal necessaries of life that the 
people could produce. But even were this so, 
no advantage would accrue from the production 
of more than was requisite for immediate con- 
sumption. The effect, then, of such a limita- 
tion of the field of labour would be a reduction 
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man. The advocates of idleness may view that 
prospect with satisfaction, but it is one entire} 
inconsistent with any idea of a true common 
weal. 

Let us take the question of building ag g 
crucial example of what we mean. From 1849 
to 1880 there has been an increase, in round 
numbers, of 8,200,000 in the population of the 
United Kingdom. To house these additiong] 
people, on the principle of what is called pro. 
ductive labour, all attempt at architectural] 
luxury is to be abandoned. Health alone is to be 
regarded. If we allow 1,000 cubic feet of houge 
space per individual, we give as much as health 
may be said imperatively to demand. And if 
we allow one shilling per cubic foot, we have a 
fair allowance for a plain substantial kind of 
house building. That is to say, our house ag. 
commodation should increase at the rate of 50J. 
for each unit added to the population. In the 
last forty years, therefore, the value of our houge 
property should have increased by 410,000,0007, 
This is a large figure, and one that shows how 
important a part the builder plays in the erea- 
tion of national wealth. But how as to the 
facts ? 

In the St. James’s Gazette of 8th September 
last was a remarkable article on the progress of 
the nation under Queen Victoria, which com- 
pared certain items of the national balance- 
sheet in 1840 and 1880. The value of houses 
in 1840 in that article, taken, we think, from 
Mr. Porter’s well-known returns, is stated at 
771,000,0001. The population at that time was 
a little over 27,000,000. That allows 281. each 
for housing all round, or considerably less than 
our 50/. As far, then, as thereturns are reliable, 
that was what it cost us to house our population 
forty years ago. It was equal to twenty-nine 
shillings per head per annum, at 5 per cent. on 
the capital value. This, of course, is rateable 
value alone, and makes no allowance for 
churches, public buildings, or any kind of monu- 
mental architecture. 

If our larger allowance of 50/. per head be 
added since 1840, the value of house property 
should stand in 1880 at 1,181,000,000/., giving an 
average of 33°5/. per head for housing. But 
the actual figures given in the paper cited 
are 2,142,000,0001., beimg an _ increase of 
1,371,000,000/., or nearly four times as much 
as we regarded as necessary, in the forty years. 
So that, on this showing, while every inhabitant 
of the United Kingdom had been provided with 
house-room at the rate of 281. per head in 1840, 
no less than 60/. per head has been spent all 
round at the present time. What do these few 
figures tell us of advance in national wealth, 
and in personal comfort and dignity? It cannot 
be necessary, on the principle of repudiating 
any labour but such as has been called repro- 
ductive, that every English man, woman, and 
child should have twice as much spent in pro- 
viding house shelter in 1880 as in 1840. But 
that such is the fact is as sure as statistics ean 
makeit. Is not that a material progress? 

In these forty years, in a word, the national 
wealth has more than doubled, having risen from 
4,100 millions in 1840 to 8,720 millions in 1880. 
Without counting houses rebuilding, the num- 
ber of new houses built since 1840 is 2,218,000. 
This is one house for rather less than four per- 
sons of the increase of population. Each such 
house has cost on the average over 6001. “ That 
is to say,” says the article cited, “the brick- 
layers in twenty years have been able to 
pay off the public debt, or (which is the same) 
to increase the public wealth to that amount.’ 
Theterm “ bricklayer,’’of course,may be excepted 
to, as but a poor representative of the numerous 
and complicated industries that are comprised 
under the art of the builder. But substitute 
the latter word for the former, and what has 
the builder done in the last forty years for old 
England ? 

We might pursue this inquiry into other 
branches, did space now allow, with advantage. 
Thus on our railways, to the activity of which 
we owe sontething of the advance of the builder, 
in 1840 we had spent 26,000,000/., which, by 
1880, were increased to 703,000,000/. The pro- 
duction of coal rose in that time from 35,000, 
to 147,000,000 tons, or more than quadrupled. 
To say that the horse-power of our stationary 
steam engines increased in a like ratio 18, We 
think, to.undervalue the mainspring of su 
great activity, the introduction of mechanic 
motive power. But the point that we have . 
view is, that the growth of splendour is not on’y 
a sign, but an efficient cause, of the growth 0 
The poor do not become 
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ras the rich growricher. On the contrary 
the poor grow richer, too, though in a less rapid 
roportion. Hospitals, infirmaries, savings- 
P , free schools, free parks, free galleries, 
how great is the amount which the rich, of their 
wealth, contribute to the solace and comfort of 
the poor ? Not so much, may be, as they ought. 
But could the wealthy be swept away, as the 
-morant are taught to wish, it would be a bitter 
day for the poor! 








LIVERPOOL MUNICIPAL RECORDS. 


In a very handsome quarto volume, published 
by subscription, Sir James Picton has put 
together, in a very interesting form, some of the 
information in regard to the past political, 
municipal, and social history of Liverpool, to be 
gleaned from the archives and records of the 
Corporation.* Such an illustration of a portion 
of history becomes of special interest at a time 
when Liverpool has entered on a new phase of 
her career, in the capacity of a “city’’; and 


the remarkable contrast between the early 


history of Liverpool, its comparative insignifi- 
cance for a long period, and its extraordinary, 
and, in this country, almost unprecedented 
development in quite recent times, gives an 
additional interest to its records. The pre- 
sent work does not come down to the period 
when the great recent development of Liver- 
pool began ; Sir James Picton closes his account 
at the end of the seventeenth century, obser- 
ving, what we have no doubt of, that the 
municipal records of the eighteenth century 
contain much that is of great interest, which 


must be left to another hand to extract and' 


put together. 

In a brief preface the author draws attention 
to the nature of the interest residing in docu- 
ments such as those which he has been collat- 
ing. It was by the cities and boroughs that 
“the true principles of self-government were 
rescued—almost wrenched, from the grinding 
oppression of the feudalsystem.” The relation 
of these boroughs to the Crown was originally 
of a pecuniary nature,—the charters of incor- 
poration giving liberty to hold property and 
establish guilds, to frame by-laws, and to hold 
courts, had to be paid for; and not only so, but 
fresh payments had to be made to the Crown 
from time to time for a renewal of the charter 
whenever the Government for the time being 
chose to find or to imagine any flaw in the 
wording of the original charter; and the dues 
from the customs were retained and farmed by 
the Crown. But in other respects the boroughs 
did very much what was right in their own 
eyes, with a degree of individuality of habits 
and customs which could hardly exist in these 
days of general intercommunication. It is diffi- 
cult now to realise what was the state of things 
when, as the author reminds us, there was, down 
tothe middle of the eighteenth century, no road 
into Liverpool for wheeled vehicles. And other 
towns were no doubt in a similar state of in- 
accessibility. Thus each was a little commu- 
nity with its own internal politics, its own 
social customs, its own feuds and jealousies, 
which are reflected in the pages of such records 
as those which Sir James Picton has edited. The 
municipal records of Oxford and London have, 
however, alone received any literary illustration 
up to this date. 

The special interest of the early history of 
any large town, of course, is increased greatly 
for those who are familiar with the locality at 
the existing period, and can contrast the present 
with the past. To them, the early history of 
the town or city has almost the interest and 
effectiveness of a romance. What an array 
of human interests and hopes and fears, and 
virtues and littlenesses, has peraded itself in 
successive generations on the ground that was 
once a waste, or that appears in the early 
cg as affording habitation only perhaps to 
“ poor struggling aborigines. To the reader 

; 18 book looking on the modern city of Liver- 
pool with its miles of docks, and its mass of 
ee covering the country up to the highest 
aa m1 of land visible from the river, it is diffi- 

tral amperage within the period since the 
principal wd ¥ was stilla little town with four 
leche cets and two subsidiary ones, col- 
ies around a creek on the estuary of the 
ey, amid undulating meadow and moor- 
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land. Chester was then the dominant city of 
the neighbourhood, and lorded it over Liverpool 
in a tolerably high-handed manner. The annals 
in the Corporation books commence, it appears, 
only in 1551, but there are other documents in 
their possession relating to the early history of 
Liverpool, among others the first Charter of 
King John, who visited Lancashire in 1206, and 
made a grant “to all our liegemen who may 
take burgages at Liverpul that they may have 
all the liberties and free customs in the town 
of Liverpul which any free borough on the sea 
has in our land.” The original of this charter, 
written in Latin in the abbreviated fashion of 
the time, on a small piece of parchment 7 in. by 
2} in. in size, is photographed as a frontispiece 


to the book. The author explains that this so-. 


called charter had really only the force of letters 
patent giving rights to the existing burghers, 
not on them and their successors in perpetuity ; 
charters of actual incorporation not dating 
earlier than the fourteenth century, when a 
charter was obtained from Edward III. granting 
privileges to the burgesses “ and their succes- 
sors.” This document also is preserved. 

The copious extracts given by the author 
from the municipal records show a very odd 
mixture ‘of petty squabbling, trivial and 
vexatious local legislation, with, in many cases, 
real spirit, enterprise, and good sense. A good 
deal of light is thrown upon the past history of 
the town in regard to sanitary matters, touch- 
ing which the mayor and officers of the cor- 
poration seem generally to have been fairly 
advanced in their views, and desirous, on the 
whole, to do the right thing. The first “ local 
improvement”? dates from 1329, when it was 
determined to pave the streets of the town, and 
a@ concession was obtained from the Crown to 
levy tolls for this purpose “‘ en every horse-load 
of grain, 3d.; on every horse, mare, ox, or cow, 
$d.;” and the document cites a long list of 
articles in which traffic was carried on at the 
time, in which are included, besides cattle of 
various descriptions, “‘ cloth of worthsted, linen 
cloth of Aylsham, Cendallo,* iron, lead, tallow, 
Cordovan leather, wine, wood, honey, wool,” &c. 
A curious example of the advantage of “ un- 


earned increment” is given by the record of the, 


grant to the town by the second Earl of Uan- 
caster, in 1309, of six acres of mossland lying 


near the eastern outskirts of the town, probably. 


granted as a reservoir for turf for fuel. This 
land is now occupied by some of the best 
squares and streets of the modern town, and 
forms a very valuable portion of the corporate 
estate. The extent and value of the town 
property about that time are given in an assess- 
ment made when the Borough of Liverpool 
passed, with other property, from Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster (beheaded in 1322), to his brother 
Henry. This was about six or seven years 
before the movement for paving the town, and 
the editor gives the valuation in modernised 
form thus :— 

“The jurors say that there is at Liverpool a 
certain castle, whose trench and herbage are of the 
value of 2s. per year; and that there is a certain 
dovecote under the castle of the value of 6s. 8d. ; 
and that there is a certain borough in which are 
divers free tenants holding the burgage, and paying 
yearly 8/. 8s.; and that there is a certain market 

eld on Saturday, whose tolls are worth 10/. ; and 
that there is a certain ferry beyond the Mersey 
which is worth 40s. ; and there is a windmill of the 
value of 26s., and a watermill of the value of 24s. ; 
and that there is a certain fair held on the day of 
St. Martin, whose toll is of the value of 13s. 9d. ; 
and that there is a certain park, which is called 
Toxteth, whose herbage in summer is of the value 
of 11/.,—sum total, 35/. 0s. 5d.” 

This sum total Sir James Picton pnts as 
equivalent to 525/. 6s. 3d. at present. The 
park called Toxteth still bears that name, but 
its “herbage, value 11/.,” is no more; it isa 
wilderness of small streets. The early history 
of the town, before the date at which the 
Corporation annals commence, reveals the 
existence of a constant struggle between the 
privileged inhabitants and the outsiders who 
endeavoured to intrude into the commerce of 
the town; indeed, the evident struggle for the 
command of the trade of the various dues, 
between the Crown, the burgesses, and the in- 
truding “forainers,’’ suggests the idea that, 
comparatively speaking, the trade of the place 
was more prosperous at that early date than 
when, in the time of Elizabeth, it was spoken 
of by its own inhabitants as “your poor 
decayed port of Liverpool.” 





* This the author explains in a note to have been a thin 


Spanish cloth of silk or thread. It indicates, he adds, 
. imports from Spain in exchange for exports of fish. 





In dealing with the records of the munici- 
pality, which, as observed, commence only at the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the editor has 
thought it best to group his citations under 
various headings relating to special clas:es of 
subjects. Those relating to Municipal Govern- 
ment commence with the first formation of a 
Town Council in 1551, as appears from a minute 
—that on Assembly-day observed on Friday in 
Whitsun-week of that year, Thomas More being 
Mayor, it was agreed that “for so much as all 
earthly things have their mutations, alterations, 
and changes” there should be sixteen persons 
named, to take them a day to sit upon, hear, and 
understand all things to them presented, and to 
enquire of all accounts, payments, &c., “for the 
common weal ofthe town.” There were named 
four for each main street, two other minor 
streets then existing are not represented: these 
were Tithebarne-street and Chapel-street, still 
existing under the same names. It is to be 
observed, as in the case of London, how pic- 
turesquely significant the names of the old 
streets are, all telling a bit of history of the 
original locality; the others at this time were 
Water-street, Dale-street, and Castle-street, all 
with distinct local colour in their names, which 
they still retain; the remaining name, Jugler- 
street, the origin of which is not obvious, 
has now disappeared. A few years after, in 
1558, this constitution of a council or committee 
was made permanent, as a part of the govern- 
ing machinery of the town. The quotations 
illustrating the spirit and behaviour of the local 
government show that, like other men, the 
Town Councillors of Liverpool had a great deal 
of human nature in them. Some of the records 
are like those of schoolboys; 1.e. under date 
1562 :— 


‘‘ This year my lord (Derby) gave the town a buck, 
a pure good one, and merrily disposed of and eaten 
in the Common Hall ; many of the town absent, the 
others had more plenty. Also Sir Richard Molyneux 
gave the town a buck, which proved but mean, and 
that was divided betwixt the mayor, the aldermen, 
his brethren, and the bailiffs, whereat many of the 
commoners loured and something murmured.” 


But in more serious matters than cating bucks 
the old Government seems to have been spirited 
enough. It is interesting to notice that in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century there was 
just the same jealousy between Chester and 
Liverpool as more recently between Manchester 
and Liverpool, and that Chester then conceited 
itself to be the real port, and had books pre- 
pared for the records of the customers and 
comptrollers of Liverpool,—‘‘a creek of this 
port.” The Liverpool corporation were up in 
arms at this; the then mayor, Corbett, went 
up to London, and, with the assistance of the 
member for Liverpool, Sekerston, brought a 
representation before Parliament,— 

‘¢ That if it were to come to pass to call Liver- 
poole the creek to Chester, it were not only a punish- 
ing of Liverpoole and its inhabitants, but also the 
matter against the jurisdiction and regal authority 
of the County Palatine of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
further declaring and showing that Liverpool hath 
ever heretofure been reputed and taken for the best 

ort and harbour from Mylforthe to Scotland, and so 
hath always been proved with all manner of ships 
and barks, owners, masters, and mariners.” 

The controversy was carried on hotly for 
nearly twenty years, Chester being then by far 
the more powerful and populous place, of 
course, and Liverpool only a town of a thousand 
inhabitants or so and a limited trade. Our 
editor notes with satisfaction, however, that in 
this matter “‘ they were quite equal to the occa- 
sion.” They had meeting on meeting about it, 
they secured the co-operation of the Earl of 
Derby, and got the matter taken up by the 
Privy Council, andeventually they were formally 
released from the control of Chester (in 1581), 
though, as Sir James Picton observes, in no 
very dignified way, on the ground that they 
were retailers of wares only, ‘“‘and it seemeth 
to us that if retailers of such poor cities and 
towns where small trade of merchandises is 
used should be put from their trade of shipping, 
it would be a great decay to the same poor 
cities and towns.” For these small mercies, 
however, the Liverpool Corporation seem to 
have been jubilant. Nature went far to settle 
the question subsequently by silting up the Dee, 
so that the larger shipping trade of Chester was 
effectually knocked on the head. It is a ques- 
tion of some ultimate, though not of immediate 
interest, whether Liverpool is destined some day 
to be closed in the same way, and to experience 
the fate of Ephesus and some other great ports 
not immediately on the coast, whose channels 
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were silted up. The embouchure of the 
Mersey isa very troublesome place for shoals, 
banks, and the bar, which latter, we believe, 
increases; this must have its effect some day, 
but those interested in the trade of Liverpool may 
perhaps console themselves with the thought that 
it will last their time. Still, the question 
between Manchester and Liverpool, which was 
formally regarded as a joke (a late town clerk 
of Liverpool drew up and printed for private 
circulation a humorous mock Act of Parliament 
for rendering Manchester a seaport), seems now 
to be on the eve, at least, of assuming a serious 
aspect; though we are hardly disposed to 
believe fully in the Manchester ship canal until, 
at any rate, we see a certain proportion of it 
actually executed. 

We regret that we have not space to quote 
the delightful account of the efforts made by 
the town to make things pleasant for the Earl of 
Derby, when in April, 1557, he stayed in the 
town a few days en route for the Isle of Man, 
“waiting for a fair wind.” The kind of 
entertainments described, and the simplicity 
of the delight evinced by the burgesses 
in the contemplation of their own libe- 
rality and magnificence on the occasion, in 
the language of the official record, form an 
episode in social history in which an historian 
like Macaulay would have delighted. Among 
records which more concern our own branch 
of history, we may mention some which are 
cited under the head of “ Streets, Buildings, and 
Sanitary Provisions,’ some of which are highly 
creditable to the energy and good sense of the 
authorities. The repair of the paving of the 
town is the subject of constant references, 
which, if they show that the place was in a 
very primitive condition in this respect, show 
also that the authorities were alive to the im- 
portance of the matter. The provision made on a 
wisitation of the plague in 1558 is admirable :— 


‘It is ordered that all fone who may harpen 
to be visited with the pestilence of the said town, 
that every of them shall depart out of their houses, 
and make their cabbins on the Heath, and there to 
tarry from the Feast of the Annunciation of our 
‘Lady until the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel ; 
and from the said Feast of St. Michael unto the said 
Feast of the Annunciation of our Lady, to keep 
‘them on the back side of their houses, and keep 
their doors and windows shut on the street side 
ur.til such time as they have licence’from the mayor 
to open them ; and that they keep no fire in their 
houses but between twelve and three at afternoon, 
and that no other person or persons be of family 
conversation, or dwell with them, upon pain of 
imprisonment, and to keep their own houses, and 
that they walk in no streets but for a reasonable 
cause; and their houses to be cleaned, dressed, or 
dyght with such as shall be appointed by Mr. Mayor 
for the safeguard of the town.” 


The first institution of street lighting is 
alluded to under date December 10, 1653, when 
it was ordered that “‘twoe lanthorns w'® twoe 
candles burning ev’rie night in ye dark moone”’ 
be set at the High Cross and White Cross, and 
other places prepared to set them in, up to eight 
in the evening: this to be observed “ from All 
Saints to Candlemas.”’ In regard to the recent 
difficulties in the Mersey with the Pluckington 
Bank, which, as was mentioned in our columns, 
has moved down the river and caused the 
grounding of one end of the great landing-stage, 
we find in this volume a record of the trouble 
‘which this shoal was giving as far back as 1690, 
when there is a long correspondence between 
Mr. Pluckington, the riparian owner, who has 
had the doubtful honour of giving his name to 
the bank, and the Corporation; he desiring 
that they should pay part of the expense for 
mecessary operations for preventing the wash- 
ing away of the bank, and the threatened down- 
fall of his house. This they refused, but they 
appear to have made a grant of land to him 
further in shore, as a compensation for his 
troubles. The idea of boring for coal, which 
has been much mooted recently, crops up in 
the records at the same time ; but nothing seems 
to have come of it. The old Corporation, like 
other old-time governing bodies, would trouble 
themselves about very small matters, and 
appear to have been, officially at least, a highly 
moral body. The ferryman (1580) is “ pre- 
vented ” for taking toll from “ divers freemen,” 
contrary to by-laws; John Chapman, “for a 
loyterer, and keeping a woman known not to 
be his wife”; and John Wakefield’s daughter 
{who seems to have kept a shop) for “ alluring 
two children to spend 3d. at one shotte, either 
of them in her house,”—paternal government 
with a vengeance. The dramatic expression, 





‘at one shot,” says something for the sense of 
literary force on the part of the scribe to the 
Corporation. The worst record against the 
Corporation is that of Sir Edward Moore (in 
1677), a member of a family then very influ- 
ential in the borough, and who have left their 
family name in the street of “ Moorfields,” and 
that of their residence in “Old Hall-street” 
adjoining. They seem to have been in constant 
dispute and litigation with the Corporation, and 
Sir E. Moore left his record, in ‘‘The Moore 
Rental,’ that as for the burgesses “‘ have a care 
you never trust them, for there is no such 
thing as trath or honesty in such mercenary 
fellows, but what tends to their own ends. And 
this observe as a general rule, civility will do 
no good, but make them contemn you for a kind 
fool”: the English of which probably was 
that Sir E. Moore wanted too much of his own 
way in the community. 

Every one interested in social and municipal 
history must be grateful to Sir J. Picton for 
this interesting resumé of the Liverpool records 
as far as it is carried. Wecan only hope that 
the records of the remaining years, which at 
present “carent vate sacro,” may find their 
Picton in turn to edit them. 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE annual return of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies for 1882 has a significance which 
our readers may readily comprehend. Taken 
by themselves, the solid mass of figures which 
occupy 7 in. or 8 in. of a closely-printed column 
in a morning paper, gives but little information. 
Analysed and compared with corresponding 
figuresin former years, their voice is by no means 
uncertain. We will compare them with the 
corresponding figures for 1877, partly because 
the period of five years is a very convenient 
one for comparison; and partly because we have 
by us the elaborate analysis which we made in 
that year. The following are the chief points 
to which we desire to call attention. 

In 1877, the aggregate expenditure of the 
eight great water companies stood at 11,614,1791. 
In the five years to 1882 it had grown to 
12,965,8691., being an increase at the rate of 
11°6 per cent. But the revenue during the 
same period had increased by nearly 24 per 
cent., or from 1,248,116l. to 1,547,6141. It is 
unnecessary to go deeper, at the moment, into 
the cloud of figures. London, as our readers 
will remember, is taken to double its popula- 
tion in forty years. According to the tables,— 
we are always glad to acknowledge the great 
value of those contained in Hoskold’s “ Engi- 
neer’s Valuing Assistant,’ — this gives an 
increase at the rate of 1$ per cent. per annum. 
But the capital of the companies has increased 
far more rapidly than that. An increase of 
11°6 per cent. in five years is at the rate of 24 
per cent. per annum, that is to say, the com- 
panies increase their capital by nine, while the 
population increase by seven. That, however, 
is the least serious part of the matter. An 
increase at the rate of 24 per cent. in income, in 
five years, is at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum. At this rate the income will double in 
sixteen years. That is what is actually going 
on. From a population increasing at the rate 
of seven, an income is drawn increasing at the 
rate of twenty. The difference is, in fact, rather 
more than three to one. This is what the com- 
panies are doing. That a general increase of 
rates has been for some time going on is well 
known. Isolated complaints have appeared, 
from time to time, in the newspapers. Weneed 
not now refer more particularly to the attempts 
which have been made, at various times, to 
deal with the matter of water supply legisla- 
tively. Our readers will remember the plain 
lines which we have laid down, on which justice 
could be done at the same time to the ratepayers 
and to the shareholders in the companies. They 
will remember with what utter disregard of 
these plain principles of business, first one and 
then another Bill was framed. They will 
remember the just fate which befell these 
measures, and our own earnest warning that for 
every year for which the principles that we had 
defined were neglected, the ratepayers would 
become appreciably worse off. Were these 
unauthorised grumblings? What say the figures 
of the present year? In 1893, if matters go on 
as they have done for the last five years, a 
revenue will be drawn by the companies, from 
@ population not quite one-third larger than 
that of 1877, of double the amount raised in 
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that year! And something like double the guy, 
must be paid by London to obtain the contro} 
of its water supply, if the step is neglected tijj 
1893, that would have been necessary, if Wisely 
and justly applied, in 1877. 

Our readers may not be fond of figures. Fop 
eurselves, we have been led to overcome a 
natural innate hatred of arithmetic by sheer 
necessity, from the failure to arrive at sani 
economic, or social results, in any positive way 
without a painful and tedious apprenticeship to 
figures. But we have endeavoured to put the 
outcome of the present returns in the simplegt 
form. Any one can understand’ that if the 
income of the water companies increases, ag jt 
is now doing, at the rate of 100 per cent., while 
the population from which it is raised increages 
only at the rate of 32 per cent. (in the sixteen 
years), it comes to something like paying three 
times as much per head in the way of water 
rate. These are the facts. Let them speak 
for themselves! : 

It seems to us that this is a case in which 
matters will go from bad to worse, until the 
ratepayers take the matter into their own 
hands. It is of little use to wait for help, from 
Government. Let London speak for itself, 
The appointment of a strong committee, to 
watch the water question on the part of the 
ratepayers, is a step wh.ch, it seems to us, is too 
obviously needed to be delayed with any regard 
to the pockets of the inhabitants of London. 




















MODERN VANDALISM IN GREECE. 


At home, fortunately, the shameless acts of 
Vandalism such as those of but a few years back 
are growing rare; it is sad, therefore, to hear 
that in the land to which of all others the eyes 
of the literary and artistic student are most 
constantly turned, ignorance and Vandalism 
still flourish at the very moment when, by 
the news that reaches us from modern Greece, 
one would be led to believe that nowhere did 
there exist a warmer and more fervent respect 
for the great creations of the classic days. We 
have, however, the indisputable authority of a 
writer who has resided many years in the 
country,—who, indeed, at this moment holds 
the official position of director of the recently- 
opened museum of antiques in Constantinople, 
M. Salomon Reinach, that there are committed 
every day, both in Greece and Turkey, a series 
of acts of Vandalism, the consequences of 
which for the cause of science it is difficult to 
calculate.* 

In the opinion of M. Reinach uo small share 
of the blame falls to the Greek Government, 
which, if it cannot be said directly to connive 
at the “ Vandalism” complained of, has, by the 
imperfect nature of the laws existing on the 
subject of “ treasure-trove,”’ largely contributed 
to much of the destruction which, according to 
our informant, is daily progressing. It is 4 
subject to which we cannot remain indifferent. 
The creations of the glorious past of Greece 
are not alone the inheritance of the modern 
descendants of the heroes whose deeds Homer 
has sung; those creations are the common In 
heritance of all civilised nations. On what 
other ground did the Greeks in their brave 
struggle for independence enlist so warmly 
the sympathies of the world? On what 
other ground do so many foreign nations 
generously support the explorations in Greece 
of those archzologists who have of late years 
brought to light so many treasures hidden 
from the world during centuries? When, there- 
fore, we hear how, by a mistaken policy, the 
Greek Government by the action of its laws not 
alone hinders the researches of those nations 
which, richer than itself can carry on operations 
impossible without considerable means, but, m 
addition, encourages, however indirectly, the 
wholesale destruction of invaluable archwolo- 
gical treasures, and perhaps, worse than - 
neglects even to take moderate care of the 
works of art with which foreign research hs 
enriched the national museums,—when this 8 
the case, as we are credibly assured, we t nd 
ample occasion exists for the complaints utte 
in France receiving a ready response on OW 
side of the Channel. : 

In the case of most countries such question 
as these of the encouragement of waver 4 
are, it must be confessed, largely regarded 
subservient to the real interests of the nation, 
as matters rather of dilettantism than of ct 
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® Seo the Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1885. 
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With Greece, however, the case is very different ; 
a due regard for the great creations of her past 
ig essentially a national question, closely con- 
nected with the very existence and the future 
ef the country. With the revival in Greece at 
the commencement of this century, of the 
spirit of independence,—in which the Greeks 
will never forget the warm sympathy of Eng- 
jand and America,—it was immediately recog- 
nised how large a share in the great struggle 
must be played by an appeal to the glorious 
days of a past which the poet-dreamers saw 
once again revived in all their splendour. As 
early as 1812,—while the hated Turks still occu- 
ied the country,—was formed the Society of 
the Philomousai, under the patronage of the 
Emperor Alexander and that enlightened prince, 
Ludvig of Bavaria; the main object of the 
gociety being the preservation, as far as pos- 
sible, of the monuments of the past. A few 
years later, however, the war of 1821 com- 
menced, that war in which Byron’s muse and 
personal presence did so much to rouse the 
enthusiasm of Europe. For six years the devas- 
tation was frightful. One of the first steps 
taken by the new Government on its for- 
mation, was a recognition of the duty which 
they owed to the works of those for whose 
memories so many of their fellows had fallen. 
The work thus commenced has been continued, 
thanks, of course, largely to foreign aid,— 
French, German, and English. It has been, 
after all, but just amends. We had all helped 
in the days gone by todespoilthe country. Lord 
Elgin had borne off amidst incredible difficulties 
the choicest decorations of the Parthenon; we 
already owned the Phigaleian marbles; Bavaria, 
through the efforts of Professor Cockerell and 
his associates, was enriched with the Aigina 
pediment; France captured the far-famed Venus 
de Milo. Since those days we have, let us 
hope, sufficiently helped to make reparation for 
our spoliations, though, indeed, those who have 
never been wanting to express certain qualms 
at the possession of these treasures will, we 
think, have reason to cease their regrets when 
they hear how carelessly the national custodians 
to whom it is urged the guardianship of their 
possessions should be entrusted, fulfil their 
— by those objects which remain in their 
ands. 

Justice, however, should be rendered to a 
Government which has but a limited budget at 
its disposal, and which has done much to restore 
. some order in their ruin-scattered territory, 
while the work of the Archzological Society, 
founded as far back as 1837, has been continued 
with laudable zeal. The blame appears to lie 
with the Government in a more indirect manner. 
There exists, what may be compared very much 
to the spirit of the dog-in-the-manger which 
their own Alsop’s fable has made so familiar, a 
short-sighted prejudice evinced in the Greek 
Parliament, on several occasions, against all 
foreign exploration, even when its results so 
clearly benefit and enrich the nation as have 
the labours of Germany and France, who 
kave each abandoned to Greece all their most 
important “ finds.” This, sad as it is to find even 
among the members of the Archzxological Society, 
may, to some extent, be sympathised with, and, 
indeed, from more than one point of view, be 
defended ; the objects left undiscovered remain- 
ing, of course, uninjured for future generations 
tolay bare. By this spirit no exact injury can 
be said to be done; it is, however, very different 
with the laws existing on the subject of 
u ure trove.” These, in the opinion of 

- Reinach, are the direct cause of an incal- 
— rin of Vandalism, the results of 
a - atal to the advance of archzological 

The law relating to the discovery of anti- 
quities was passed as far back as 1834, and its 
ute 4 1s such as apparently to have been 

med with a view to deterring all archzolo- 
gical research. On the discovery of any object 

owner of the property on which the find has 

n made is called upon to inform the local 
Sunritien within three days’ time, the penalty 
inv a being immediate confiscation ; 
. ntory 18 made, half the treasure belong- 
as. by the law to the Government; the owner 

nits sale having to relinquish 50 per cent. of 

gain (where, that is, he has not consented to 
gh ag the object to the Government, who 
©xport of ya of pine ner Roce 1 Boo 
ail similar lawe, thi - strictly forbidden. 

of its ianiben Rant is law remains in most 

e exportet; ve features almost a dead letter. 

lon of works of art from Greece is 








considerable, while the only effect of the large 
share claimed by the Government in all “‘ finds” 
is the existence of a vast amount of clandestine 
exploration for commercial purposes, the results 
being very unprofitable to the study of archzeo- 
logy, however interesting from an artistic point 
of view. The law, in fact, encourages just what 
it was intended to repress, for clandestine ex- 
ploration must necessarily be hasty, and con- 
ducted purely for purposes of pecuniary profit, 
and with an ultimate view to the objects found 
being smuggled out of the country to a better 
market; the mutilation of large statues is 
encouraged, and the rejection of all works but 
what are in comparatively good condition. 

Within the last twenty years or so there have 
been some six important series of explorations 
made in Greece, four out of these by foreign 
initiative. The French school at Athens have 
been most active ; Germany conducted its suc- 
cessful researches at Olympia, with what results 
our readers are aware; Dr. Schliemann un- 
earthed the tombs at Mycenz, while the Greek 
Archeological Society explored the southern 
portions of the Acropolis. In 1881 they com- 
menced work at Eleusis and Epidaurus, explo- 
rations which many will be pleased to hear are 
to be continued this year. All the objects 
found in these several expeditions, whether 
French, German, or Greek, became the property 
of the Government, except a small number of 
duplizates of little value from Olympia, pre- 
sented to Germany. The Greek museums have, 
in fact, been enriched at the expense of foreign 
countries. There would, of course, be light 
reason for regret at this had the generous action 
of France and Germany been received in @ 
similar spirit; on the contrary, there has been 
manifested no small amount of bad feeling even 
among the native archeologists at what has 
been openly termed foreign interference. Yet 
these are researches which can alone be con- 
ducted by a wealthy state. 

While, however, these few but important and 
openly-encouraged works have been proceeding, 
the amount of clandestine excavation that has 
been carried on it is impossible to calculate. No 
more characteristic example of the injurious 
action of the existing law could be pointed to 
than the story of the origin of those charming 
little terra-cotta figures from Tanagra, which of 
late years have been commanding such fancy 
prices among collectors. During four years 
(since 1871), the necropolis in Beeotia, from 
which these have mostly been taken, was 
secretly excavated, and when at length the 
Greek Government came to the rescue it was 
too late. The most beautiful necropolis of 
Greece, perhaps of the world, was, as M. Reinach 
justly bewails, positively sacked without any 
advantage to the true cause of archzology, all 
those minute details connected with the dis- 
covery of the objects having been naturally 
ruthlessly neglected to be noticed; thousands 
of statuettes and vases, easy of transport 
and exportation, have, during many years, 
thus found their way through the dealers to 
Paris, to London, and Berlin, and the secret of 
the Tanagra tombs is now perhaps lost for 
ever. 

It might, of course, appear somewhat strange 
that the archzologists should not have earlier 
had wind of sucha “find” as this, of which, 
however, numerous other similar instances 
might be brought forward. No one, however, 
it would appear, is more dreaded than the 
archeologist, whose incorruptible zeal would 
immediately disclose to the authorities the 
secret of the “ find,” with all the legal alterna- 
tives of confiscation, or at the best, share of 
half profits. Hence the utmost secrecy sur- 
rounds all such researches. The real origin of 
the objects, when they find their way to the 
dealer’s shop, is never disclosed, to the mysti- 
fication of the archeologist. The dealers’ 
emissaries are busily engaged in every direc- 
tion, in this way, it is true, spreading a certain 
degree of respect for the objects of antiquity 
which may be found by the peasants, who, how- 
ever, with the Government half-profits fear 
always before them, keep every discovery 
secret, mutilating many a statue merely in 
order to carry conveniently into town the 
head or hand, which can easily be disposed of. 
In most eases the objects are smuggled out of 
the country, the markets at a distance being more 
profitable, the dangers accompanying the ille- 
gality of the export serving only to increase the 
price charged to the stranger. Some curious 
revelations as to this subject were made recently 
in the pages of the New York Nation (January 














4th of this yeti), thes existing in Athens, in 
spite of the severify of thé law, more than one 
well-known dealer, wh0 drivés a most successful 
export trade of Greek antiqtities. 

It is only what might be expected of such 
indifference, the neglect which is so common 
throughout Greece in the various museums in 
which are preserved the antiquities discovered 
of late years. Even in the capital this neglect 
is equally great, a not unnatural result of the 
want of proper watchfulness over the ten sepa- 
rate museums which exist in Athens alone. 
M. Reinach reports a state of affairs which is 
certainly far from creditable to the Greek | 
Government, however burdened may be its 
budget. The exposure to decay and robbery 
of the precious works with which foreign 
research has enriched the country is certainly, 
it will be admitted, scant gratitude, to say the 
least of it. Itis startling to hear of rare bronzes, 
—bronzes which we have classical evidence 
were anointed with oil to protect them from the 
action of decay,—exposed in sheds far from 
water-tight, to all the inclemency of a damp 
climate, as is the case at Olympia with the 
Hermes of Praxiteles,—we have M. Reinach’s 
statement. Where such manifest neglect does 
not exist the utmost confusion reigns in each 
and all of the museums, not alone in the 
capital but throughout the provinces. The 
museums should certainly, in the interests of 
archeological research, be concentrated at 
Athens; it would appear, however, that there 
exists throughout Greece a widely-spread feel- 
ing against centralisation. This, though it may 
be to some extent a ground for regret, certainly 
finds an excuse in the imperfect manner in 
which what possessions the capital at present 
owns are taken care of. 

The position in Turkey is, it would seem, 
very similar to that in Greece; but the Turks 
may not unjustly screen themselves behind the 
dictates of their religion, which has at no time 
looked with much respect on the sculptor’s art. 
Many of the Classic antiquities, however, 
scattered over the Turkish territory are at 
present under Government protection, and a 
small museum has been opened at Constanti- 
nople for the special preservation of any of the 
choicer treasures which the law and purchase 
render the property of the Government. In 
Turkey, as in Greece, the action of the law, as 
much as the state of the country, is, however, 
sadly opposed to the due consideration of such 
questions. 








FALSE REPRESENTATIONS BY AGENTS 
IN REGARD TO THE VALUE OF PRO- 
PERTY. 


THE legal maxim that what is done by a 
man’s agent is done by himself, though not only 
known to the general public but continually 
acted on by them, is yet to its full extent not 
always appreciated by the world at large. 
People are aware that if a man’s coachman 
drives so negligently that he runs over a 
passenger the master is liable for damages, but 
they do not so clearly understand that the 
principal is equally liable for frauds committed 
by an agent just as much as for actual injuries 
done by him. It was not indeed until the year 
1867 that this rule was fully established, when 
a well-known case, namely, that of Barwick v. 
The English Joint Stock Bank, cleared up any 
existing uncertainties. ‘“ With respect,” said 
Mr. Justice Willes in delivering judgment, “to 
the question whether a principal is answerable 
for the act of his agent in the course of his 
master’s business, no sensible distinction can be 
drawn between the case of fraud and the case 
of any other wrong. The general rule is that 
the master is answerable for every such wrong 
of the servant or agent as is committed in the 
course of the service, and for the master’s 
benefit, though no express command or privity 
of the master be proved.’’ It would not be easy 
to express more clearly or more concisely than 
this well-known judge does in the above sentence 
the existing rule of English law. The reason that 
we have adverted to these general principles is 
because it is well before referring to a recent 
decision to point out the main rule of law. The 
case to which we will shortly refer is, in fact, 
no more than an example of the practical appli- 
cation of the above dictum, but it is one of 
peculiar interest to persons who are concerned 
with houses, or indeed with buildings of any 
sort, and with land. It is that of Mullins v. 
Miller, 52 Law Journal Report, Chancery Divi- 
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sion, page 380, and the head note to the report. 


substantially gives the pith of Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon’s judgment. “‘ Where a principal employs 
an agent to let or to find a purchaser for a 
house, he authorises the agent to state any fact 
or circumstance which may relate to the value 
of the property. Where, therefore, an agent for 
a sale of a house untruly represented to an in- 
tending purchaser that a third person was pre- 
pared to buy the house, and if he could not buy 
it would rent it at a high rent, HeLp that the 
principal was answerable for the representation 
by the agent, and would not enforce the con- 
tract.’ So far as we are aware, this is the first 
decision in which this kind of a fraud has been 
the subject of a judicial decision, or, at any rate, 
of areported decision, and, consequently, as it is 
one of importance to large numbers of persons, 
it is worthy of careful attention. The facts of 
the case were in themselves both few and 
simple. The agent or surveyor who was autho- 
rised to let or sell the property introduced the 
subject to the proposed purchaser, and at an 
interview stated that among other things a 
gentleman, whom he named, was prepared to 
buy the property for 700l., and if he could not 
buy it would rent it for 3001. a year for the rest 
of the term, as he was determined to occupy it. 
The Court, however, held that these statements 
were absolutely without foundation. In addi- 
tion, however, to these misrepresentations, the 
principal himself made some, which, however, 
do not concern us here, because they do noi 
help to elucidate the rule upon which we 
are now commenting. Then, when the pro- 
posed purchaser finds out that he has been 
deceived, he naturally wil] not go on with 
the bargain, and the vendor brings an action 
to compel him specifically to perform the 
contract. The head-note to the report, which 
has been already quoted, will have shown 
that the vendor was unsuccessful in this 
attempt. Referring, however, to the judg- 
ment, we find the matter dealt with by Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon on the principle enunciated 
in the decision of the leading case of Barwick 
%. The London Joint Stock Bank. ‘The 
defence is,” he proceeds to say, “that the 
vendor employed an agent to deal with the 
property, first for letting and then for selling 
it, and that representations were made by the 
ugent that were wholly untrae, and that to 
hold the defendant (the purchaser) to such a 
bargain would be against every principle of 
justice.” Then, having thus stated the ground 
of defence, he proceeds at a later period in the 
jadgment to lay down the rule which applies to 
such cases as this, based, it is obvious, on the 
main principle. “A man,” he says, “ employs 
an agent to let a house forhim; that authority, 
in my opinion, contains also an authority to 
describe the property truly, to represent its 
actual situation, and, if he thinks fit, to repre- 
sent its value. That is within the scope of the 
agent’s authority ; and when the authority is 
changed, and instead of being an authority to 
let becomes an authority to find a purchaser, I 
think the authority is just the same. I think 
the principal does thereby authorise his agent 
to describe, and binds him to describe truly, 
the property which is to be the subject disposed 
of ; he authorises the agent to state any fact or 
circumstance which may relate to the value of 
the property.’ Then further on he proceeds to 
state that if the agent induced a purchaser to 
enter into the contract by means of a falsehood 
he did that which prevents a principal from 
enforcing the contract. Therefore we have 
here in regard to the selling or letting of 
houses, and of any kind of property, a distinct 
authority that a would-be purchaser who is 
induced to enter into the contract to buy by 
the fraud of the vendor’s agent is not bound to 
perform the contract. It is perfectly true that 
at first sight this may seem to be hard on the 
innocent vendor; but, on the other hand, it 
would certainly be much harder upon the inno- 
cent purchaser to hold him fast bound to a 
contract which he has been induced to enter 
into by afrand. Moreover, the principal is by 
mo means placed in the same unfortunate 
position in which he finds himself if his 
servant inflicts on some person some 
actual injury for which the principal has 
to pay heavily. Because in reality when 
the bargain induced by fraud goes off, the 
vendor js in no worse position than he was 
before it was entered into, unless he is so foolish 
as to endeavour by a legal action to gompel the 
purchaser to compleie it. But it is equally 
clear that this case shows how very careful 





principals should be in the choice of their 
agents. The old legal maxim of “ Caveat 
emptor’ will not, it is clear, protect the vendor 
from the consequences of statements which 
are either deliberately false or made with so 
much recklessness or want of care as to amount 
in law to a fraud. Nor, again, will the mere 
fact that the purchaser makes what may be 
called independent inquiries prevent him from 
backing out of the contrari if he has also acted 
on any misrepresentation made to him in respect 
of it. There is the very high authority of Sir 
George Jessel in a recent case, who says that 
‘Nothing can be plainer than that false repre- 
sentation is not got rid of by the person resist- 
ing the performance of the contract, or asking 
for revision, on the ground of deceit, being guilty 
of negligence.” Therefore it is clear that 
nothing except a great delay will prevent a 
person who has been deceived so as to have 
been induced to enter into a contract from 
being able to escape from it. Not only, there- 
fore, does this recent decision show the necessity 
of great caution in the choice of agents to 
attend to transactions in regard to property ; 
but it is also clear that it deals a blow at im- 
proper means of either selling or letting pro- 
perty, and may be ranked among those decisions 
which are fortunately so numerous and do so 
much to uphold the respect felt for the English 
Bench by the people of this country, and to 
create fair dealings between man and man. 








THE PROPYLAA OF THE ACROPOLIS, 
ATHENS. 


In 1879, the Royal Academy of Architecture, 
Berlin, made the first grant from the Louis 
Boissonnet bequest, intended for architects and 
engineers, the successful candidate being Bau- 
meister Richard Bohn, the task imposed upon 
him being an exact survey and representation 
of the Propylea of the Acropolis of Athens. 
Herr Bohn spent a whole year at the Acropolis, 
and he has now published the result of his 
researches in a voluminous work, with twenty- 
one folio lithographic plates. A few remarks 
respecting this publication will, therefore, not 
be out of place here. The volume is divided 
into two principal paris, the first of which treats 
of the history of the monuments, whilst the 
second coutains detailed descriptions and recon- 
struction plans, not only of the Propylza, but 
also of the buildings in connexion therewith at 
the eastern slope of the Acropolis. As is well 
known, the work of Mnesicles consists of a porch 
divided into three naves, provided both exteriorly 
and interiorly with a portico of six Doric columns, 
and two wings projecting outward on either 
side, of which the northern one is almost entirely 
preserved up to the cornice, whilst the southern 
wing was up to quite recently nearly completely 
hidden by a Turkish bastion. It was only after 
that tower had been removed, at Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s expense, that the chief features of the 
wing were disclosed, and a reconstruction could 
be attempted. Herr Bohn’s investigations have 
proved that the southern wing at one time 
opened into a portico towards the west, opposite 
the temple of Niké; and also that it resembled 
in extent and form the northern wing, by an 
isolated column near the stairs leading to that 
temple. The principal portion of the south 
wing is placed behind that erection, which is 
adorned with a pediment, so that an angle is 
created, similar to that between the projecting 
northern wall and western front of the Erech- 
theion. This curious solution, not at all satis- 
factory, from an artistic point of view, which 
may not have been part of the original plan of 
the architect, but which may have been a make- 
shift owing to exterior obstacles, was probably, 
as Herr Bohn suggests, caused by the erection 
of the Niké temple and its bastion. The temple 
of the goddess of Victory must have been 
erected at a later time, close to the Propylea, 
@ supposition which, although not yet satisfac- 
torily proved upon historical and technical 
grounds, finds much acceptance. 

As regards the buildings on the whole, Herr 
Bohn’s thorough examinations have resulted in 
many important rectifications of and additions 
to previous surveys, especially as regards the 
connexion of the several buildings with each 
other, the construction of the roofs, formation 
of gutters, &c. In this connexion may be men- 
tioned in the interior of the Propylea the 
connecting traces, in the angle between centre 
portion and northern wing, of a building planned 
but not executed, in which we may recognise 
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rather a hall than a peristylecourtyard. Fro, 
an architect’s point of view, the data respecting 
inclination and swelling of the columns, ag wel} 
as the investigations on the much - disputeg 
curvatures, are of interest. The same care 
that Herr Bohn has bestowed upon his principa} 
work, the Propylea, he has employed in inyeg. 
tigating the approaches to the fortress. It jg 
impossible to form a correct idea of its state 
before the time of Pericles. The slope has beep 
partly raised since the erection of Mnesicleg’s 
work. The ascent commenced then, as before 
and at the present time, on the western side of 
the Niké bastion, wound upwards probably to 
below the northern wing, then in a circle up to 
about the small stairs of the Niké temple, to 
reach the porch finally in a last curvature, 
The orientation of the Agrippa base, erected 
in 27 A.D., agrees with this direction of the 
ascent. Soon after, and, as appears from 
inscriptions, probably in 37 A.D. or 38 A.D., the 
great marble staircase was built, of which 
numerous remains are still preserved. Ag 
regards the changes made in the approach to 
the fortress in the Middle Ages and during 
Turkish dominion, respecting which Herr 
Bohn reports in detail, it may be men- 
tioned, that he made excavations at several 
points, which resulted in the discovery of 
numerous inscriptions and sculpture, amongst 
the latter being parts of the relief of the Niké 
temple. The plates which accompany the 
work are much praised by the Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung, from which the above notes 
are taken. That journal says that they place 
Bohn’s work in the front rank of artistic mono- 
graphs published on Classic architecture. This 
has to be seen, 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Competition: Great Hospital at Rome.—lIt is 
intended to erect in Rome a large hospital or 
polyclinque, whick is to consist of ten separate 
buildings, and is estimated to cost eight million 
lire, or 320,0001. sterling. The Italian Ministry 
of Public Education accordingly, on the llth 
inst., issued a notice that a public competition 
had been opened for the best designs. The pro- 
gramme states that these must be sent in by 
the 11th of October next by the hour of five p.m. 
to the “Segretaria del Commune di Roma.” 
The jury will consist of a number of medical 
men and architects selected by the Ministry of 
Education. The first prize is 10,000 lire, and 
there are two second prizes of 5,000 lire each. 
The Government or Municipality claims as its 
property the successful designs, but reserves 
the fullest liberty as to carrying or not carrying 
any one of them out. The full programme, 
with plan of the site, can be obtained at the 
“ Rdilizia di Roma,” or building office of that 
capital. 

Herr Karl Hiitter—On the 14th inst. there 
died at Weimar, in his seventy-fourth year, one 
of the veterans of the golden age of the little 
Saxon city, Herr Karl Hitter, widely celebrated 
for his artistic stucco work. To English readers 
he is of interest, chiefly because when a young 
man he was employed as a stuccateur im 
embellishing Buckingham Palace. He also 
worked on the Archiepiscopal Cathedral of 
Rheims and many other noted edifices. 

Raffaelle’s Apollo and Mars.—The French 
Government, through the agency of the French 
Embassy at Rome, has recently purchased for 
200,000 francs, the “ Apolloand Mars,” a paint 
ing attributed to Raffaelle. In 1850, it was 
bought by Mr. Morris Moore for a very s™ : 
sum, because the English connoisseurs did no 
admit it to be a work of Raffaelle’s. The 
judgment of Paris critics since that time has 
been given in favour of its claims as & genuine 
work of Raffaelle so far as the drawing 18 com 
cerned, while they hold that his pupils carr 
out the rest of the work under his eye. pw! 
the painting is thought worthy of a place 12 t 
Louvre. 


| 








Tenders for Works, City Commission 
of Sewers.—At the meeting of the City om 
missioners of Sewers, on the 22nd ult., wao$ 
lowing tenders were accepted, viz. ay er 
and plumber’s work, Mr. J. F. Clarke, per 
cent. below schedule prices; engineer § we - 
Messrs. Willard & Morley, 30 per cent. be = 
schedule prices; carpenter's work, — 
Johnson & Co., 18 per cent. below sche 
prices. 
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“THE TALE OF TROY.” 


Tae Homeric drama which has been pro- 
daced at Cromwell House under this title gave 

at pleasure to a crowded (perhaps rather 
too crowded) audience on Wednesday evening, 
when it was given in Greek, and was, we 
believe, equally successful in its English form 
on the preceding day. 

The entertainment, which was got up for the 
penefit of the funds of the King’s College 
lectures for ladies, consisted of a considerable 
number of tableaux illustrating scenes from the 
Homeric legend, and a certain number of scenes 
adapted from Homer, and thrown into dramatic 
form by Professor Warr, of King’s College. The 
scenes consisted almost entirely of the very 
words of the Homeric poem, the speeches being 
merely extracted from the poem and put into 
the mouths of the characters on the stage, 
instead of being read as a narrative. One or 
two small lyrics, viz.,an elegy for Patroclus, 
sung by Achilles and his friends, and a 
“shuttle song,’ or spinning song, sung by 
Nausicaa’s maidens, were written by Professor 
Warr for insertion in the piece; one or two 
other lyrical additions were taken from other 
sources,—T heocritus and the Greek anthology. 

The first portion opened with a tableau, 
very effectively composed, “The Pledge of 
Aphrodite Redeemed,” in which the goddess 
unveils the face of Helen to the admiring 
Paris. A scene before the Scwan gate of 
Troy followed, in which Priam and Helen and 
her women appeared, and which was followed, 
on the entry of Hector, by the well-known 
scene of the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, played with considerable effect and 
feeling. The most important scene after this, 
in the first part, was that in the tent of 
Achilles, where Priam comes to beg the dead 
body of Hector. Here the really fine acting of 
“Priam,” and his mastery of the expressive 
force of the language he was speaking in, 
excited general admiration, as well as the 
decorative effect of the whole scene, in which 
Briseis made a most picturesque figure. The 
first part was brought to a close by the 
mourning for Hector by his mother and wife, 
Hecuba and Andromache, and the chorus of 
women singing, as a dirge, the mela , choly line 
of Homer, which has been translated some- 
where, a little diffusely, but with more pathos, 
than in the translation presented to the 
audience :— 


** Like leaves of trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in life, now withering on the ground.”’ 


The second portion consisted of passages 
from the history of Ulysses, and opened with 
three tableaux which were the most real and 
effective of all; the first representing Circe and 
her attendants; then Ulysses waited on by 
Circe as an honoured guest, followed by the scene 
80 often depicted in ancient art, where Ulysses 
flourishes his sword over the head of Circe and 
threatens her with dire misfortune unless she 
releases his comrades from their misery. The 
position of the principal figures,—Circe kneel- 
ing in a supplicatory posture before the hero,— 
seems to have been partly taken from Flax- 
man; it was very beautiful and very effective. 
It is strange what an impression that figure of 
the “ much-enduring man” has made upon the 
world; the interest in Ulysses seems always 
fresh, and, in a sense, aS much modern as 
ancient. In the tableaux he wore that 
plain cap, pointed at the top, which is so 
familiar to us on antique vases and in 
Flaxman’s designs. The Sirens, who followed 
with a tableau and a song, were rather tame 
Sirens, and sang rather tamely: in fact, the 
genuine Siren would, perhaps, hardly be re- 
spectable enough for the modern theatre. The 
court of Alcinous, the father of Nausicaa, 
formed a very pretty scene; the ball-playing 
Scene of the lady and her attendants being 
transferred from its true position on the banks 
of the river to the court-yard of the house, in 
order to get all the characters together in one 
rag ; besides which, the actual scene where 

1€ ship-wrecked Ulysses alarms the women by 

Sasa and unclothed appearance could 
in ¢ 4 have been presented in this form, though 

© poem it is a charming account of the 
=e of dignity and mutual respect 
er trying circumstances on the part both of 
ysses and Nausicaa. The return of Ulysses 
old home in disguise, his discovery by his 
nurse from the scar on his foot, and his 
revealing himself to Penelope, formed the 





concluding scenes. The “make up” of Euryclea, 
the nurse (also on the lines of Flaxman, if we 
are not mistaken), and that of the herdman 


EKumeeus, were both exceedingly characteristic | 


and effective. 

The antique costume, when worn by modern 
actors, suggests a reflection as to the intimate 
relation between costume and habits of life and 
movement. The ladies mostly seemed at home 
in their dress, and it sat well upon them, though 
some of the figures were over-draped and 
rather “baggy” in the arrangement of the 
drapery ; still, long skirts of one sort or another 
are an element in modern as well as in antique 
dress ‘‘of the female persuasion,” and, there- 
fore, there is not such a startling difference but 
that modern wearers may accommodate them- 
selves to the costume. But it appeared to us 
that few or none of the men who acted felt at 
ease in their costume, or looked as if it 
belonged to them. Dress seems to have an 
influence on action and manner; and the 
modern male costume, so utterly different in cha- 
racter from the Greek, seems to have developedan 
action of the limbs suitable to it, but quite differ- 
ent from the action which would seem to belong 
naturally to men dressed as these Homeric 
heroes were. It would be difficult to define in 
what this consists; chiefly perhaps in a want of 
freedom in the walk, a kind of timidity of gait 
and action, compared with the movement we 
should expect from these men with short skirts 
and bare legs. We allude to this the rather 
because just now there is a great talk about 
improvements in dress, and perhaps it is not 
sufficiently remembered that a very radical 
change in dress requires a radical change in 
manner, if the wearer and his or her costumes 
are to appear to belong to each other; and that 
it may be found, after all that has been said 
about the inconvenience and irrationality of this 
or that costume, that dress has really been more 
governed by a kind of spontaneous adaptation 
to the circumstances of life than the reformers 
are quite aware of. 

The architecture calls for some special remark, 
in two senses. The interiors of the palace of 
Alcinous, and that of the house of Ulysses,— 
designed, we believe, by Mr. Poynter, are very 
interesting examples of carefully - designed 
effects, based upon a thoughtful consideration of 
some of the probable elements of the early archi- 
tecture of Greece and Asia Minor. Reference 
is made in the preface to the tombs of Phrygia 
for some of the details; but the zigzag orna- 
ment on the columns finds authority also in the 
curious sculptured column, on Grecian soil, on 
the tomb of Atreus at Mycenz. In the house 
of Ulysses the characteristics of archaic Doric, 
in capitals and entablature, are faithfully 
represented; the result is, in each case, a 
homogeneous and highly effective interior, 
with a very old-world appearance and 
effect. So much for praise. What the 
arrangers of the piece have been about inthe 
scene of “The Scean Gate” (before which 
much of the first part of the action passes), and 
by whose advice they have been guided here, we 
cannot imagine; but the scene is perfectly 
absurd. The gate is represented by the gate 
of lions from Mycenz, which is archaic enough 
at any rate, though it comes from another 
peninsula; but opposite to this is a shrine of 
Athene, the architectural details of which con- 
sist of poor imitations of the details of the 
Erechtheum,—the architecture of Periclean 
Athens brought into the “Tale of Troy”! 

We cannot too highly commend the devotion 
of Sir Chas. and Lady Freake to achieve the 
success of the object in view. 








HOGARTH AND CALAIS GATE. 
THE municipality of Calais are carrying out 


their scheme for levelling the fortifications 


about their town and so extending its limits to 
include the neighbouring and much larger 
suburb of St. Pierre. The deep surrounding 
fosses filled with stagnant pestilent waters are 
also to be removed. At the Peace of Paris of 
1815 some Nottingham lace-makers settling in 
the then little village of St. Pierre, set up there 
a tulle manufactory, which now employs up- 
wards of 10,000 hands, being one-third of the 
total suburban population, and nearly equal to 
that of Calais itself. It is proposed to erect 


between Calais and St. Pierre a great central 
railway station or gare, a theatre, and a large 
hétel de ville. With the defences will disappear 
the old Gate and drawbridge which forms a 





background for Hogarth’s “Oh! the Roast Beef 
of Old England !” engraved by him and Moseley 
in the year 1749. Soon after the second Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), Hogarth crossed 
over to France, but his journey came to an 
abrupt end at the pert of landing. Taken into 
custody while sketching at Calais Gate, he was 
led before the authorities, who placed him and 
his sketch-book under a searching examination : 
as depicted in the clever painting of Mr. Frith, 
R.A. They thereupon committed Hogarth 
to the charge of one Grandsire, his landlord, 
who undertook that he should not quit his 
lodgings except to embark for England. This 
adventure is commemorated in the plate we 
mention, and the impressions of his brief sojourn 
abroad in those of ‘‘ France” and “ England.” 
The first-named, says Walpole, “has great 
merit, though the caricature is carried to excess. 
In all these [three| the painter’s purpose was 
to make his countrymen observe the ease and 
affluence of a free Government opposed to the 
wants and woes of slaves.” Into the scene 
at Calais Gate Hogarth introduced himself, 
sketch-book in hand. The miserable, half- 
starved Frenchmen who hungrily gaze at the 
sirloin which the butcher, intercepted by the 
sleek friar, is bearing (as the inscription on the 
wrapper reads) to Mademoiselle Grandsire of 
Calais, are but prototypes of their countryman in 
“Beer Street.” In that plate Hogarth inserted 
by an afterthought,—for it does not appear in 
the first edition,—the absurdly hyperbolical 
group of the butcher tossing with one hand a 
Frenchman into mid-air. The respective merits 
of beef and what Hogarth in the latter gives 
as atavern sign,—‘‘ Soup Meagre | sic | la Sabot 
Royal,” of political liberty and fanatic perse- 
cution, are further contrasted in his prints of 
“England” and “France.” In the formera 
grenadier paints a caricature of the French 
king on the wall of the “‘ Duke of Cumberland.” 
In the latter, the soldiers are being forced on 
board a transport, women are ploughing on the 
cliff, a monk joyfully feels the edge of an axe 
which he is about to place amongst a cargo of 
instruments of torture; whilst in “ Calais 
Gate” he draws in the foreground an expa- 
triated Highlander in a state of abject despair 
for the then recent disusters of his Prince. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Leamington School Board.—A special meeting 
of the above Board was held on the 19th ult. 
to select the plans for the proposed new Board 
schools in Shrubland-street and Leicester- 
street. The Board agreed that the designs 
bearing the motto “ Experiar”’ were the best - 
and upon opening the envelopes accom; 
panying the plans it was found that Messrs. 
G. B. Nichols & Sons, of London and Hands- 
worth, were the authors. At an adjourned 
meeting, Messrs. Nichols & Sons were appointed 
architects for these schools, and were instructed 
to prepare the contract plansat once. Forty-six 
architects competed. 

West Cornwall Dispensary and Infirmary.— 
At a special meeting of the committee of the 
West Cornwall Dispensary and Infirmary, held 
on Saturday last, the premium of 101. was 
awarded to Mr. John Wm. Trounson, architect, 
Penzance, for his plans for an operating-room 
and for single wards adjacent, so arranged that 
this room and the wards should form part of a 
new hospital, in case it should be decided to 
erect one. The other architects who sent in 
plans were Messrs. Webb & Pearce, Liskeard ; 
Messrs. Henderson & Son, Truro; and Mr. 
Clarke, Exeter. 

All Saints Church, Ipswich.—We understand 
that Mr. Ewan Christian, the referee, has re- 
commended the premium to be awarded to Mr. 
S. Wright, Townley-street, Morecambe, Lanca- 
shire, for the design bearing the motto “ De- 
sideratum.” The committee have accepted Mr, 
Christian’s recommendation. The design is in 
the Late Decorated style. 








The Building Exhibition at Birming- 
ham.—The exhibition of arts and manufactures 
associated with the building and allied industries, 
which has been held during the past month in 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, closed on Monday 
night. It is stated that upwards of 60,000 
persons have passed through the turnstiles in 
addition to exhibitors. So successful has the 
exhibition been that it has been determined to 
continue it annually. 
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THE PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 


OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING, 
MARGARET STREET. 


On Saturday last the new premises which 
have been acquired for the purposes of the 
Parkes Museum of Hygiene were formally 
opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Albany. 

Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., chairman of 
the Council, read the following report of the 
Council :— 


May it please your Royal Highness,—The new 
epoch in the history of the Parkes Museum which 
commences to-day, under the auspicious influence of 
the presidency of your Royal Highness, affords the 
Council a desirable opportunity of recapitulating 
briefly the circumstances which led to the esta- 
blishment of the Museum, and of setting forth ite 
objects, and the benefits which its promoters 
anticipate it will confer on the public. 

Edmund Alexander Parkes was the first Professor 
of Hygiene in this country. He had obtained 
experience by his services in the Army in India, 
aud during the Crimean War, and he was appointed 
Professor of Hygiene in the Army Medical School 
when it was established in 1860 by the late Lord 
Herbert of Lea. When Dr. Parkes’s death occurred 
in the spring of 1876, it was felt by his professional 
and personal friends, as well as by those who had 
known him officially, that steps should be taken to 
ee gegen the memory of a man whose life had 

een of almost unparalleled utility to others. With 
this object a public meeting was held on June 18th, 
1876, under the presidency of Sir William Jenner, 
bart., at University College, London, where Dr. 
- Parkes had received his medical education, and had 

held the Chair of Clinical Medicine. At this meet- 
ing it was unanimously resolved to raise a fund for 
establishing a Museum of Hygiene, to be called the 
Parkes Museum. 

Hygiene, as the executive committee soon prac- 
tically ascertained, is a word capable of very wide 

plication. In the language of Dr. Parkes, “It is 
the art of preserving health; that is, of obtaining 
ithe most perfect action of body and mind during as 
leng a period as is consistent with the laws of life. 
Taking the word Hygiene in its larger sense, it 
‘signifies rules for perfect culture of mind and body. 
It is impossible to dissociate the two.” The object 
of a Museum of Hygiene, then, should be to illus- 
trate visually whatever is of service to prevent 
disease and maintain health. 

The subscriptions to the fund were headed by a 
donation of 50/. from the Queen. The Council of 
University College, at the commencement of 1877, 
placed galleries at the disposal of the executive 
committee of the Museum. A library of works of 
sanitary science was formed, and the Museum was 
provisionally arranged in classes illustrative of,— 
(1) Engineering and Local Hygiene; (2) Architec- 
ture; (3) Furnishing ; (4) Clothing; (5) Food; 
(6) Preservation and Relief. 

T'be Museum was formally opened to the public 
ou June 28th, 1879, by the Right Hon. Sir R. A. 
Cross, G.C.B., then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ; and from that date the public 
were admitted to the Museum free on every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

arly in 1881 the Committee of the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene arranged to hold in Londonan 
International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, on 
the occasion of the International Medical Congress, 
and Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 1851 afforded 
mere for the Exhibition at South Kensington. 
The exhibition was not only international, but it 
sombraced all the industries connected with medi- 
cine, as well as those per‘aining to domestic and 
hospital architecture, and included articles illus- 
trative of the following subjects :—Planning and 
¢ onstruction ; ventilation, lighting, and warming; 
water-closets, sinks, and baths; house drainage; 
water supply and filtration; main drainage ; 
appliances of the ward and sick room; disin- 
fectants ; foods; microscopes and other apparatus 
use in the investigation of the causes of disease ; 
appliances used for the treatment of sick and 
wounded during war. This exhibition proved to be 
a great success, and the p s have materially 
assisted the executive committee in establishing 
the Museum in its new premises. The galleries 
lent by the Council of University College were un- 
fortunately in a somewhat inaccessible position, but 
notwithstanding this drawback, the nein was 
visited by over 5,000 persons interested in sanitary 
questions. Demonstrations and lectures were also 
given, which were well attended. Of these lectures 
one series, in the winter of 1879-80, was given for 
the benefit of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, and comprised the subjects of house 
drainage, ventilation, lighting and warming, food, 
and the management of the sick-room. A second 
Series was given to the members of the Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, and 
comprised the subjects of ventilation and house 
drainage. During the winter 1880-81, a course of 
lectures was delivered to members of Metropolitan 
Building Societies. These, which comprised the same 
subjects as the lectures of the previous year, were 
attended by numbers so large that the Museum was 
barely adequate for their accommodation. 


to the Parkes Museum, and it became 

ecessary to make new arrangements for housing the 
collection. The experience acquired by the Com- 
mittee during the three years in which the Museum 
was open at University College convinced them of 
its great utility for educational purposes, and they, 
therefore, determined to use their endeavours 
to establish it upon a permanent basis in a building 
of its own, in a central situation. In order to effect 
this it was necessary, in the first place, to give the 
Museum a legal status. For this purpose the sub- 
scribers were incorporated on the 28th of June, 1882, 
under a licence from the Board of Trade. The 
funds of the Museum are, therefore, now invested 
in its own name; the trust will be carried on with- 
out break and for any length of time, and the 
Museum is competent to receive legacies and gifts, 
and generally to transact business under its cor- 
porate seal. After the incorporation, the Council 
proceeded to obtain the premises in which the 
fuseum is now placed. 


In fitting up and arranging the Museum, the 
Council have endeavoured to make the most of the 
space available. A gallery has been fixed all round 
the hall and library, with access by means of a cir- 
cular iron staircase. The heating arrangements 
illustrate more than one principle ; and it may be 
mentioned that the Council have selected some of the 
stoves and grates which were successful in the Smoke 
Abatement Competition. Fiues have beensoarranged 
as to enable new forms of stoves and grates to 
be introduced for exhibition in action, as occasion 
may arise. The lighting, as far as completed, has 
been arranged to exemplify the most recently intro- 
duced domestic gas-burners, combined with methods 
for the removal of the products of combustion. 
The various structural alterations have been made 
under the valuable and honorary professional assist- 
ance of Mr. Edward C. Robins, F.S.A., a member of 
the Council. 


The drainage arrangements, which have been 
awe by Professor Corfield and Mr. Rogers Field, 

. Inst.C.E., exemplify the latest and best prin- 
ciples, and have been fitted up under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Rogers Field, a member of the 
Council, at his own expense. They have been 
specially arranged so as to be available for teaching 
purposes. In the side corridor, channels have been 
constructed, and a water-service provided, so as to 
enable various forms of sanitary apparatus to be 
tested, and a large number are already exhibited in 
action. 

Mr. Thomas Twining, of Twickenham, has con- 
tributed acollection of food articles, which, arranged 
as they are with rare knowledge and judgment, 
form a most interesting and instructive display. 
The Counci] are indebted to Mr. Twining, also, for 
an admirable synopsis which he has published, 
showing what he considers to be the scope of a com- 
plete museum of hygiene, which the Council com- 
mend to the attention of students and intending 
contributors. 

The space at the command of the Museum is 
small, consequently it became essential to exercise 
much discrimination in the admission of objects 
to the Museum. The Council have, in the first 

lace, selected those which mark the various stages 
in the progress of the science ; and, in the second, 
those which exhibit the most recently-approved form 
of apparatus. 

It will be readily understood that there is an 
essential difference between an exhibition and a 
museum :— 

Exhibitions are practically a collection of show- 
rooms, containing the articles which each exhibitor 
considers to be novel and good. 

A museum, on the other hand, is a collection of 
articles selected for the purpose of exhibiting their 
special qualities as a means of education, and all the 
exhibits must be arranged in such a manner as to 
contribute to that end. 

The library, which already contains a consider- 
able number of standard works of reference, in- 
clvding blue books and other reports relating to 
health, not easily attainable elsewhere, is being con- 
stantly enlarged; and a reading-room has been 
fitted up which will be supplied with the leading 
English and foreign periodicals, treating of matters 
connected with sanitary science, 

The object contemplated in establishing this 
Museum was to found a central institution for the 
instruction of the public, where not only professional 
men, but owners of property, employers of labour, 
manufacturers, artisans, and other persons, both 
men and women, may study at their leisure the 
subjects in which they are most interested. But it 
is essential to the usefulness of a museum that the 
exhibition should be accompanied by demonstra- 
tions or lectures. The Council propose, therefore, 
that the meetings, demonstrations, and lectures, 
which, whilst the Museum occupied temporary 
premises in University College, were only occasional, 
should now become a permanent feature of the 
Institution ; and they have arranged for a series of 
lectures to be delivered during the months of June 
and July, connected with the various departments 
of hygiene. 

Professor De Chaumont, F.R.S., the successor of 
Dr. Parkes in the Chair of Hygiene at the Army 
Medical School at Netley, will give an introductory 
lecture on Friday, the Ist proximo, entitled ‘‘A 
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In the summer of 1882, the Council of University | 
College required for other purposes the space they 
i 


Sketch of the Origin and Development of the 





The Council have arranged to grant the use of the 
Museum to professors of hygiene and teachers of 
sanitary science, for the purpose of demonstrati 
to their pupils the uses of oe a ; | 
they are glad to say that all the ing professors 
of hygiene in the medical schools of London hare 
become members of the Museum with a view to 
availing themselves of these privileges. 

In order that the Museum may be of benefit to 
the labouring and artisan class, the Council propose 
that it shall be open free to the public during a 
portion of every day, and they have therefore 
arranged that the hours of opening shall be ag 
follow :— 

On Mondays and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 
2p.m., on payment ; and from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m., free, 
On other week days, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., on 
payment; and from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., free. 

Each step taken since the origina] institution of 
the Museum shows the vast importance of the work. 
It is impossible to look round into the operations of 
daily life without seeing how much waste and misery 
result from the ignorance of hygienic laws. Each 
house in which preventible disease occurs may 
become a focus for the spread of disease. There 
are few houses in this great metropolis which are in 
a really sanitary condition, and this is largely owing 
to the want of sanitary knowledge on the part of the 
occupiers. Moreover, the earning power of a com- 
munity depends largely onits health. The low state 
of health resulting from preventible causes means 
loss of wealth to the community. It is not the 
occupiers of insanitary dwellings alone who suffer 
from them. The loss of health causes loss of time 
and inefficient work, and if the employers of labour 
would realise how great this loss is, they would take 
steps in ther own interest to stamp out of existence 
the numerous insanitary conditions which exist all 
round and in the dwellings and workrooms of the 
artisan and labouring classes. 

The Council feel that increased knowledge in 
sanitary science of those persons who are engaged in 
building and engineering operations must tend 
largely to the prevention of disease, 

The expectation of the promoters of this Museum 
is that it will be a means of imparting this know- 
ledge both to professional men and artisans ; that 
as the object of the Museum is to encourage scientific 
investigation and the practical study of all matters 
relating to health, and the diffusion of this know- 
ledge among the public, the Council feel that they 
are justified in appealing to the public to assist 
them in these endeavours by subscribing towards an 
institution which has no parallel in the Empire. 


Sir Charles Dilke, President of the Local 
Government Board, was called upon to move the 
first resolution, viz. :— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, the report 
of the Council of the Parkes Museum of liygiene 
affords conclusive evidence that the Museum is 
meeting a great educational want of the time, and 
is eminently worthy of public support.” 


He said that the very full report which had 
been read made it unnecessary for him to delay 
the meeting for many minutes, especially as he 
was to be followed by so distinguished a man 
as Professor Tyndall, who was so well qualified 
to speak upon questions of public health and 
their scientific treatment. Besides, the meet- 
ing was no doubt anxious to hear from his 
Royal Highness the President one of those 
thoughtful speeches by which his public appear- 
ances were marked. The report which had 
been read was one that would obtain the 
sympathy and agreement of all, detailed as it 
was upon most of the points with which it 
dealt. Perhaps some purists as regarded the 
English tongue might be inclined to express & 
doubt as to the wisdom of the use of the foreign 
word “Hygiene” in the title, but the best 
defence of the use of the word was that it was 
Parkes’s own favourite word for his favourite 
study; otherwise the good old English word 
would no doubt have been preferable. The 
report touched upon what was at once the 
strongest and the weakest point in connexion 
with a Museum of that kind. It defined the 
difference between an exhibition and a museum 
in words which were evidently carefully chosen 
and well considered by the Council. There 
could be no doubt that that was a subject which 
was a source of difficulty and weakness ™ 
many museums, and one which should be 
watched with the greatest care. The great 
danger to be guarded against was lest the 
Museum should become a mere means for ad- 
vertising trade wares. We were a very enter- 
prising people, and probably, with the exception 
of our kinsmen in America, we were the mos 
advertising peopie in the world, and, therefore, 
there was always a danger lest such a museus 
as this,—which was so largely concerned wit 
the daily life of the people in their own homes, 
—should be used by enterprising traders a8 





Science of Hyxiene.” 


means of pushing their own particular wares. 
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For instance, with regard to appliances for the 

vention of smoke in dwellings, the danger 
was that grates and cowls would be exhibited, 
not so much with the view of, in the first place, 
eonducing to the public health and comfort, as 
with the view of selling the goods of the exhibitor. 
It was gratifying to know, therefore, that that 
was a danger which had been carefully guarded 

inst. It was of the greatest advantage in a 
Museum of that kind to have not only appliances 
and materials, but a library and lecture-room. 
In calling together all these agencies under one 
roof the Council were likely, he thought, to do 
very much for the promotion of sanitary science. 
No one who had had any experience in dealing 
with sanitary matters could fail to be struck by 
the comprehensiveness of the field which the 
Museum covered, or could over-estimate the 
importance of the subject which it illustrated. 
One danger in connexion with that subject was 
that we all fancied we knew something about 
sanitary science, and were prone to act hastily 
upon conclusions arrived at with imperfect 
knowledge. It had been said that every man at 
forty was either a fool or a physician. If so, it 
was to be hoped that it might result from the 
opening of the Museum, and from the lectures 
to be given within it, that the age of wisdom in 
sanitary matters at least would be reached at 
an earlier period of life than that mentioned, 
and that there might be a greater preponderance 
of physicians than of the alternative variety 
of beings. Personally, he felt he occupied 
his position as a speaker at that meeting on 
account of the office which he had the honour 
to hold, and in that capacity he had had the 
necessity for the wide prevalence of sanitary 
knowledge forcibly brought to his attention in 
a variety of ways. Difficulties involving matters 
of sanitary science and. health-conditions were 
constantly brought before him, as he was con- 
nected through his office with the enforcement 
of the Public Health Acts throughout the 
country, of the laws regulating the construction 
of the people’s homes, of the laws for the regu- 
lation of unhealthy and dangerous trades, and 
with the provision of water supply, the preven- 
tion of river pollution, and with a dozen other 
branches of the vast health question. One 
effect of contemplating such a wide field of 
effort was that it produced in one’s mind a 
feeling almost of despair at the amount of work 
that had to be done, but at the same time, one 
was impressed with the importance of facilitating 
the working of sanitary laws by bringing home 
to the people of the country a knowledge of the 
conditions and laws of health. He would only, 
in concluding, heartily re-echo the words with 
which the report concluded, and they would all 
agree that the Parkes Museum was in the 
highest degree worthy and deserving of public 
support. 

Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., said,—I have been 
asked to second the resolution proposed by the 
President of the Local Government Board, and 
it is with no ordinary pleasure that I doso. I 
dare say the reason why this honourable task 
has been committed to me is that my medical 
and sanitary friends know that for many years 
past I have felt a deep interest in questions 
which interest them, and that I have sought to 
instruct myself in the alphabet of these ques- 
tions by experiments of myown. The scientific 
mind,—and, indeed, the general healthy human 
mind,-—dislikes confusion. It loves unity and 
order, and unity and order in science are im- 
— until we have illuminated the field of 

acts with the light of principles. The stead- 
fast pole, as Schiller says, must be sought in 
the flux of phenomena. I think my medical 
friends will bear me out when I say that in the 
long history of their science no period can be 
pointed out more pregnant in the discovery of 
principles than the period in which we live. The 
history of the last few years has been a history 

marvels in medicine. It would, however, be 
& grave error to suppose that what has been 
brought to light within these years is the pro- 
duct of them alone. Every great scientific 
generalisation, as, indeed, every great reforma- 
tion in other departments of human activity, is 
preceded by a period of latency, to use a medical 
term, or a period of “ permeation,’’ to use a 
cal term, during which the desire for 
vt ve knowledge, and the thoughts of indi- 
Ms m7 minds of exceptional penetration, operate 

. ence, so that what we see outwardly and 
ya accomplished in a few years is usually 
ad result of long antecedent and invisible 

ion, Taking this precursory period into 
account we are able to understand the rapidity 





with which new and enlarged views of the 
nature of disease and the means of fighting 
against it have recently made way among us. 
The secret of a great physician’s art is pro- 
bably incommunicable. He operates by what 
Henry Moore, the Platonist, would call Divine 
sagacity, or rather by sagacity of divination ; 
and, no matter how medical theories may change, 
this quality will always remain a dominant one. 
For ages, however, the high instinct of the 
medical man was exercised amid uncertain data. 
He saw his patients prostrate with plague or 
pestilence, and he knew by experience that the 
cause of this plague or this pestilence pos- 
sessed the power of spreading itself abroad. 
But what the cause was remained to him a 
mystery. It was in most cases imagined that 
the contagium that could spread itself through 
the air, and by means of this vehicle infect 
whole populations, was some noxious gas which 
got into the system and poisoned it. But the 
specific nature of the poison in each particular 
disease riveted attention. To use an ex- 
pression sometimes employed by a professor 
in this Museum, each disease was observed to 
“breed true.” Small-pox begot small-pox, 
typhus begot typhus, scarlet fever begot scarlet 
fever, and so of the rest. Men of sagacity 
and penetration could not fail to observe the 
resemblance subsisting between these processes 
and those of ordinary germination. Could it 
be that the actions which produced such pro- 
found disturbance in the animal frame were due 
to the introduction within the animal body of 
a lower form of life? At first, the thought 
seemed too bold to be entertained, and it took 
no steadfast root in the mind of investigators. 
But the more the idea was contemplated the 
more probable it became, until, finally, the 
invention of microscopes of extraordinary power 
enabled the inquirer to subject the fluids and 
tissues of the animal body to a search so 
stringent as to bring out in many cases the 
definite cause of the maladies by which we 
are affected. The physician and the sani- 
tarian have no longer to fight against phan- 
toms, requiring only the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms to bring them into existence. Their 
enemy is revealed, and their business is to 
thwart him, to intercept him, and to slay him. 
It is not noxious gases, but organised germs, 
which, sown in the body and multiplying there 
indefinitely at the body’s expense, produce the 
most terrible diseases by which humanity has 
been scourged. Contagia are living things. 
Men and women have died by the million that 
bacteria and bacilli might live. Reason repu- 
diates this sacrifice of the greater to the less, 
and will invert it if possible. These virulent 
organisms, these ferments of disease, hang 
about the walls, the furniture, and clothes of 
the sick-room. How is the room to be disin- 
fected P They are diffused in the air of our 
drains. How is that air, which is sufficiently 
noxious on its own account, to be prevented 
from entering our houses? We know how 
typhoid fever is generally spread. How are 
our water and our milk to be protected from 
that contagium ? Our hospitals, it is said, infect 
their neighbourhood. Is not this preventible ? 
Through the downcast shaft of a coal-mine the 
fresh air enters, sweeps the noxious gases of 
the mine along with it, and escapes through the 
upcast shaft into the open air. Can we not 
imitate this arrangement in our hospitals? 
Drawing for our intake upon the pure atmo- 
sphere, carrying it through the wards, and 
making it pass through a purifying fire before 
finally ejecting it, no contaminating of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood would be possible. All 
these are questions for the practical sanitarian. 
They are questions on which the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene may be expected to throw 
light, and the council of the Museum do not 
overstate their case when they speak of the vast 
importance of the work they have taken in hand. 
On the 13th of January, 1800, the royal seal was 
attached to the charter of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, with which I have the honour 
of being connected. As a portion of this large 
project, the founder of that institution had in 
view something closely similar to what the 
council of this Museum are now attempting to 
realise. Mere descriptions he knew were in- 
sufficient to interest and instruct the public. 
The public demanded something visible and 
tangible, and he therefore proposed that this 
institution should be made a repository for 
models of all contrivances and inventions which 
are calculated to promote the health, comfort, 
and general well-being of rich and poor. He 





would immediately and warmly have adopted 
the list of subjects and objects given in thd 
report just read by the chairman,—planning and 
construction, ventilation, lighting, warming, and 
so forth. Indeed, his own list embraces all these 
things and a great deal more; and he added 
what I rejoice to see is to be a feature of this 
museum,—the diffusion of knowledge by means 
of appropriate lectures. As regards these 
technical objects, the scheme of Count Rumford 
did not succeed ; though, thanks to the genius 
of the great men who were its first professors, 
the Royal Institution has flourished in other 
directions. But by what right do the council of 
the Parkes Museum hope to succeed where Rum- 
ford failed? There are two reasons for this 
hope : first, the scheme of the council is a more 
manageable one; secondly, they have gone 
through that period of latency, that process of 
permeation, which was wanting in Rumford’s 
case. Public education in sanitary matters has 
reached a level that makes the Parkes Museum 
answer to a public demand. It is the direct 
outgrowth of a public need, and, as such, will 
enjoy a permanence greater than it could enjoy 
as a cut-and-dried institution imposed upon 
the public. Its success is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and I most heartily echo 
the concluding words of the chairman that the 
council feel themselves justified in appealing to 
the public to assist them in their endeavours, by 
subscribing towards an institution of such fair 
promise, and which is without a parallel in the 
British Empire. 

The Archbishop of York, in supporting the 
resolution, said he supposed that ,it was as the 
doctor of another faculty that he had been 
asked to say a few words about the science of 
health in reference to the welfare of the people. 
As one of the clergy of the Church of England, 
he would only say that they had in that army of 
20,000 men a body who were deeply interested 
in the sanitary condition of the people, but of 
very many of the clergy it must be said, without 
resorting to the painful dilemma of fool or 
physician, that they knew very little indeed 
about the science of health. Personally, he 
thought it was a very great shame that it 
should. have to go forth that the Parkes 
Museum was the only museum of its kind in 
the country. Small as that institution was, he 
believed it would acquire growth, and exercise 
@ very great influence upon the health of the 
people. A story was told of an American 
General who, seeking a health resort, found it 
very difficult to make a choice, for he was told 
that while one place was very good for the 
lungs, it was very prejudicial to the heart, that 
another place was too relaxing for those who 
needed a bracing climate, and so on. In some 
despair, he mentioned his troubles to a friend, 
who said, *‘ Well, the fact is, General, it is very 
dangerous to live anywhere.’ Now, that had 
been our condition in this country up to the 
present time,—it had really been very dangerous 
to live anywhere, as the sad experience of many 
families had shown. He was pleased to think, 
however, that an improvement was being 
effected, though but slowly. He was told that 
the population returns would presently show 
that two years had been added to the average 
life of the population of this country during 
the last decade. If that were so, what an 
enormous value attached to the work of the 
sanitary reformer! Adding together these two 
years for the whole population was tantamount 
to adding a very large number of people to the 
population. And not only was life increased in 
quantity, but it was increased in quality, so 
that people, instead of going about their work 
listlessly, were able to discharge their functions 
with vigour and with profit to the community. 
Seeing how many iastitutions we had for the 
diffusion of information of all kinds, he thought 
that not only ought the Parkes Museum to be 
generously supported, but it should be supple- 
mented by similar institutions in all our great 
centres of population. 

H.R.H. the President put the resolution to 
the meeting, when it was carried unanimously, 
and his Royal Highness then said, “ I have now 
the pleasure to declare the Parkes Museum 
open.” 

Sir T. Spencer Wells, bart., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, moved a vote 
of thanks to H.R.H. the Duke of Albany for 
presiding. : 

Dr. H. W. Acland, Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine at the University of Oxford, in seconding 
the motion, said it so happened that the present 





interesting occasion occurred at a time when 
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there had been great public attention paid to 
the question of the sanitary administration of 
the Army. One of the very last conversations 
that he ever had with one of the most remark- 
able men, without any question, who ever set 
foot on British soil,—his Royal Highness the 
late Prince Consort,—was on the subject of 
the administration of Netley Hospital. They 
all knew how his Royal Highness the President 
of the Museum was following in the footsteps of 
his father, and they all hoped that he would 
live long to continue to do so. The man whom 
his Royal Highness was there to commemorate 
was worthy of the honour, for there never lived 
a better man than Edmund Alexander Parkes. 
If science and goodness, force and gentleness, 
could be combined in one human being, they 
were so in the character of Parkes. In the 
army in Egypt, in India, or wherever the British 
army might penetrate, the work which Parkes 
initiated, and which had been carried on by 
successors, pupils, and colleagues such as Long- 
more, Maclean, Du Chaumont, and others, was 
shown to be fully appreciated while the influence 
of his example was widely felt. 

Captain Douglas Galton having put the 
motion to the meeting, it was carried by accla- 
mation. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, in reply, said,— 
I have to thank you most heartily for the kind 
manner in which you have accorded the vote of 
thanks tome. It has given me great pleasure 
to become President of the Parkes Museum and 
to perform the duties of that office on the 
present occasion. 1 ollowing, as I do, so many 
speakers who have treated this subject with 
equal eloquence and learning, it will hardly be 
possible for me to say anything which you 
have not already heard, and it will, therefore, 
be needless for me to say much. Hygiene, as 
we now understand it, is a branch of knowledge 
of modern growth. It is one of the natural 
results of the great advance of science which 
this century has witnessed, and might, I fancy, 
not inaptly be defined as the application of 
scientific principles to the varying conditions 
under which we are called upon tolive. Thanks 
to the labours of many eminent men, we have 
now advanced some way towards an accurate 
knowledge of the conditions which are neces: 
sary for health; and most of these conditions 
have long been familiar to the few. One object 
of the Parkes Museum will be to make them 
familiar to the many. A knowledge of the 
principles of hygiene is especially necessary for 
those who have to live in crowded centres of 
population, where the conditions of life reach 
& maximum degree of complexity. We have 
learned, and are daily learning, that many of 
the luxuries and conveniences of modern life 
may become sources of danger to us if they be 
ignorantly used. London would be almost un- 
inhabitable were it not for its wonderful system 
of sewers; but while enjoying the blessing of 
effective sewerage, we have had to encounter 
the difficulty of keeping the air of the sewers 
out of our dwellings. We all appreciate the 
brilliant light which is given bya gas-lamp; but 
its wholesome use, we are now beginning to find, 
involves questions of ventilation which scarcely 
troubled those who were content with the com- 
parative dimness of a candle. Again, the open 
coal fire has long been regarded as one of the 
chief luxuries of the Briton, but the collected 
smoke of the fires of 4,000,000 of people has 
become a nuisance too grievous to be borne, 
and one for which a remedy must be sought. 
How best to avoid some of these evils which 
follow in the wake of civilisation, it will be the 
function of this Museum to teach. It is 
notorious that many of our public and private 
buildings in this country have been constructed 
without due attention, or, indeed, any attention, 
to those details which alone make a dwelling 
wholesome. The experiences of my own family 
in this matter have, indeed, been singularly 
hard. We hope that this Museum will tend to 
hasten the end of this state of things, and that 
henceforward “ healthiness” will be considered 
as an essential condition of true architectural 
beauty. For the healthiness of our dwellings 
we have to depend, not only apon the master 
mind which furnishes the plan, but even to a 
greater extent upon the intelligent hands of 
those who are called upon to carry out the 
details. Unless the work of these latter be 
done with intelligence and faithful honesty, the 
schemes of the wisest architect avail us little. 
The instruction which has been and will be 
given here to the artisans who carry out the 





sanitary details of our houses must be pro- | 


ductive of good results. 
that some of the specimens of defective work- 
manship to be found upon our shelves will im- 
press upon them that death, disease, and sorrow 
may be the results of ignorance or carelessness 
on their part. It must not be supposed that 
the lessons which this Museum has to teach 
have reference only to the arts of construction. 
The subject of food and dietetics will receive 
its due share of attention, and, thanks to the 
generosity and learned thoughtfulness of Mr. 
Thomas Twining, the food collection is even 
now well suited for giving instruction and for 
affording to lecturers the means of practical 
illustration. Other branches of hygiene, such 
as clothing, preservation, and relief, will also 
be illustrated here, and although our space 
is limited, we nevertheless hope that it will be 
sufficient. For our aim is to have a small and 
select collection for the teaching of hygienic 
principles, rather than a cumbersome mass of 
objects representative of details, for the re- 
ception of which the largest building would 
soon become inadequate. By no means the 
least important part of the museum is the 
reading-room and library for the use of mem- 
bers. We trust this will become a centre of 
reference, not only for learners, but for 
teachers; and that our collection of books, 
already considerable, will rapidly increase. I 
should like to take the opportunity of saying 
that the sole object of those who for the past 
seven years have worked for the establish- 
ment of the museum is to disseminate and to 
help others in disseminating a knowledge of 
the laws of health. The museum and 
library will be open daily, and lectures and 
demonstrations are in course of arrangement 
by the council. It is hoped that the teachers 
of hygiene in the medical schools of London 
will freely use this Museum for giving 
practical instruction to their classes; and if we 
can be of service to any kindred society we 
sincerely trust that such society will put our 
good intentions to the test. Lastly, we must 
not forget that the Museum has been established 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Parkes, whose 
labours in the cause of sanitation need not be 
insisted on in this assembly. Although I had 
not the good fortune to be acquainted with him, 
I know, from what I hear, that his character 
was such as all might with advantage strive to 
imitate. He appears to have been one of those 
exceptional men who are most esteemed by 
those who know them best, and one whose noble 
character raised a sentiment of veneration in 
brother officers, colleagues, and pupils. Our 
endeavour will be to make the Parkes Museum 
in every way worthy of the man whose name it 
bears. To do this we look for the ungrudging 
and cordial support of all who are interested in 
sanitary progress. If such support be accorded 
us, we may fairly hope that the Museum will 
help materially in the dissemination of that 
branch of knowledge which, in the words of 
Dr. Parkes, aims at rendering “growth more 
perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, and 
death more remote.” 

Dr. G. V. Poore read a telegram sent by Pro- 
fessor Virchow, of Berlin, who sent an expres- 
sion of his warmest wishes for the growth of 
their admirable institution. 

Dr. Dawson Williams read the following 
letter :— 

**1 have laid before the Queen the documents en- 
closed by you, and I am commanded by her Majesty 
to assure you that it has given the Queen much plea- 
sure to learn the satisfactory progress of the Parkes 
Museum. HENRY PONSONBY.” 


This closed the proceedings, and the Duke of 
Albany having left, many of the company spent 
some time in examining the contents of the 
Museum. 








ANOTHER NEW THEATRE IN THE 
STRAND. 


BEsIpDEs the new theatres which within the 
last year or two have been erected in the neigh- 
bourhood of the West End, we understand that 
another building of this character is about to 
be erected in the Strand. It is stated that the 
site of the intended theatre is the well-known 
Occidental Tavern, together with premises in 
the Strand, adjoining Simpson’s Restaurant. 
The leases of these premises are, it is said, 
about to expire, and the new theatre to be 
erected on the site will have its main frontage 
and entrance from the Strand. We do not feel 
impressed with any desire to express hopes for 
the realisation of the project. 


At least, let us hope 


-and a remarkably good example of the 
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THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF MAD}, 
BRONN, WURTEMBERG. 


Mr. CHARLES Fow eR, Fellow, read a paper 
on this subject at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architectson Monday evening 
last, Mr. Horace Jones, president, in the chair 

Mr. Fowler began his paper by referring to 
the late Mr. E. Sharpe’s mention of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Maulbronn, in Wiirtem. 
berg, in his valuable book on the Architecture 
of the Order, which work had unfortunately 
never been completed. He proposed to limi 
himself to a more detailed examination of that 
single example, believing it to be the one ip 
which the buildings were in the most perfegt 
state of preservation. It was chiefly from the 
account of the abbey given in a monograph 
by Dr. Paulus, Professor of the Theological 
Seminary which now occupies the monastic 
buildings, that the author was led to visit the 
place, and it was to that literary source he was 
indebted for his historical gleanings on the 
subject. The founder of the abbey seemed to 
have been a certain Walter of Lomershein, but 
the ecclesiastical patron was Giinther, Bishop 
of Speyer, who played the most important part 
in the work, and procured such endowments for 
the monks as enabled them to begin to build 
about 1147. The year was not certain, but it 
was known that the building was left unfinished 
at Bishop Giinther’s death in 1161. In May, 
1178, it was consecrated by Arnold, Archbishop 
of Treves. Bishop Ginther was buried within 
its precincts, and hig successors in the see of 
Speyer greatly favoured and protected the 
abbey, so that the monks were enabled to push 
forward their extensive additions to the original 
foundation. The site was picturesque, and well 
chosen in other respects as well. The church, 
like the others founded by the Cistercians, was on 
a large scale and simple in architectural detail. 
The total length was 210 ft., the internal width 
68 ft., and the height of the nave to the 
originally flat ceiling 62 ft., and in the aisles 
28 ft. Externally the church appeared to have 
transepts of the same height as the nave, but 
internally they were reduced each to a low aisle, 
with three eastern chapels on each side of the 
sacrarium. Over these cross aisles and chapels 
there was on each side a large chamber. That 
to the north formed the library. A spiral 
staircase led to that on the south. Inthe north 
transept a broad and easy flight of stairs led to 
the monks’ great dormitory. The screen 
dividing the nave, and the piers of the nave, 
were described and illustrated by drawings. The 
vaulting was in the simplest form, with ribs of 
bold profile or merely chamfered. A flat ceil- 
ing originally covered both nave and aisles. A 
fragment was left standing in the south tran- 
sept. The remains of the original ceiling were 
particularly interesting as proving that the roof 
to which they are attached is the original roof, 
dating from the twelfth century. The original 
doors were also to be seen at the west end of 
the church. They were covered outside with 
thick parchment, which was painted, and over 
which was fixed the elaborate ironwork. In 1424 
Abbot Albrecht IV. caused the whole of the 
church to be vaulted by the lay brother Bertholt. 
At the same epoch arches were cut through the 
south wall of the church, and ten chapels built; 
the two canopied altars in the nave probably 
dated from about the same period, as well as the 
fine oak stalls around the choir and the traceried 
choir windows. As to these windows, in 4 
fresco, bearing the date 1424, and representing 
the presentation of the church to the Virgm by 
its founders, Bishops Giinther and Walter, of 
Lomersheim, the east end of the church is repre 
sented with the window as now existing. The 
exterior of the church was plain, almost t 
baldness, but the masonry was excellent, and 
the mouldings and details as sharp as when 
first executed. In accordance with the rule 
of the Order there were no towers, but over 
the crossing there was a wooden bell-turret with 
a spirelet, which, however, seemed to Mr. Fowler 
not to belong to the original construction of 
church roof. The Galilee porch at the west en 
of the church was a very interesting feature, 
Trans! 
tional style of the thirteenth century, which 
produced so many fine works in Western 
Germany. Itis dated from after 1220, and was 
described in detail. The remainder of the more 
strictly ecclesiastical buildings of the Ronee? 
were grouped round the cloisters on the not ; 
side of the church. The great cellar, Pigaon 
was not of this class, was on the west side; } 
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was 67 ft. long by 35 ft. broad. It wasa peculiar 
feature at Maulbronn, and was not found in any 
other of the principal Cistercian houses. Adjoin- 
ing it were the entrance to the cloisters and the 
refectory of the lay brothers, both of which were 
described in sufficient detail. An inscription 
concurred with the evidence drawn from these 

iculars to date this part of the buildings 
from 1201. On the north side was the monks’ 
refectory, the finest building of the whole group. 
It stood in the usual position, about the centre 
of that side of the cloisters opposite the church, 
in this case the north side. It was 89 ft. long, 
38 ft. broad, and 33 ft. high to the crown of the 
vaulting. It was divided hy a row of 7 columns 
down the middle. As the description and illus- 
trations proved, this fine hall was in the best 
style of the Transition period. The whole was 
in a state of almost perfect preservation. Mr. 
Fowler believed the only restoration had been the 
glazing of the windows and the renewal of the 
pavement. A description of the kitchen followed, 
and another of the only other warmed chamber 
in the whole range of the Abbey buildings. Still 
fuller accounts were given of the cloisters, the 
chapter-house, and the abbot’s house. This 
last was in great part rebuilt by Abbot Enten- 
fuss (Duck-foot) in 1512, and his crest, a 
duck’s foot holding a crozier, was carved on 
one of the pillars of the great hall. The Roman- 
esque arcade at the back of this hall proved the 
original building to have belonged to the earliest 
erections of the Abbey. Entenfuss’s building 
was chiefly remarkable for its size, being 100 ft. 
long by 50ft. deep. The principal front had a 
picturesque oriel crowned with a lofty spire. 
The great hall was about 70 ft. by 35 ft. The 
building was now couverted into residences for 
the masters of the seminary. Some walls and 
foundations to the west showed that the original 
building must have been much larger. The 
author concluded his paper by comparing Maul- 
bronn with other Cistercian houses. He had 
already referred to its great cellar as an unusual 
feature, not seen in any of the English or French 
monasteries of the Order that he knew of; but 
he knew of at least one German parallel at 
Bebenhausen, near Tiibingen, in Wirtemberg. 
At least there was a similar arrangement, 
although the chamber was not thought to have 
been used as a cellar, but as a parlatorium or 
conversation-room. Other architectural features 
met with at Maulbronn were also found wanting 
in English Cistercian houses, but reappeared in 
France and Germany, as at Clairvaux and 
Bebenhausen. This last, Mr. Fowler observed, 
is not included in the long list of forty-six monas- 
teries of the Order given by Mr. Sharpe. 
Bebenhausen had been a good deal restored and 
altered. It was now a royal hunting chateau, 
and was picturesque enough to be well worth a 
visit. He could also confidently recommend to 
the profession a visit to Maulbronn. 

In the discussion which followed, 

The Chairman said that he, in common no 
doubt with many other members of the Insti- 
tute, had been very much interested in Mr. 
fowler’s description of this interesting abbey. 
There was another town (not far, he thought, 
from Maulbronn), namely Heilbronn, which was 
also very full of Medizeval work,—indeed, the 
whole of the district was full of it. The plan 
of the Abbey of Maulbronn was an exceedingly 
regular one, and no doubt the buildings were 
designed all at one time, even though different 
parts were built at different periods. There 
was some resemblance, unless he was mis- 
taken, between the character of the architec- 
ture of this abbey and that of Our Lady of 
Traves, and he believed that this similarity had 
been pointed out by some writer on the subject. 

Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Fowler for his paper, said he 
had travelled close by Maulbronn, but at the 
time was unaware of the existence there of so 
interesting a building as the abbey evidently 
was. He should certainly take the earliest 
possible opportunity of visiting it. With re- 
gard to the entrance through the cloisters 
the centre of the buildings, Viollet- 

Duc mentioned a similar case as having 
existed in an abbey near Paris. In the plan 
published in the Institute “ Transactions,” illus- 
pr Mr. Sharpe’s lecture, no menticn was 
tion rhe such a warm-air chamber as that men- 
Baila, y ae as existing in the monastic 

dine a aulbronn, but in plans of other 
aimil gs of the kind Viollet-le-Duc located 

“ ry chambers where Mr. Mackenzie Walcott 
: pe 7 the kitchen; but such chambers were 

, by Mr. Sharpe simply “ offices.” Pro- 


bably the most likely place for the kitchen 
would be between the monks’ refectory and 
that set apart for the lay brothers. As to the 
position of the abbot’s house, in his plan of 
Clairvaux Viollet-le-Duc placed the abbot’s 
house on: the west, and visitors to the monastery 
were able to go to the abbot’s house and abbot’s 
hall without passing through those parts of the 
buildings devoted to the monks. Mr. Fowler 
did not indicate how the abbot’s guests at 
Maulbronn got to his house without passing 
through the other buildings, nor did he state 
the location of the infirmary. The transepts 
at Maulbronn were certainly very curious. 

Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, said the arrange- 
ment of the transept at Maulbronn was very 
peculiar, and he thought that the plan exhibited 
by Mr. Fowler was suggestive of crossing- 
arches. The total absence of any vestibule to 
the chapter-house was also peculiar. The build- 
ing was certainly a most interesting one, the 
more so as, in Mr. Fowler’s opinion, it was still 
perfectly roofed and remained very much in the 
condition that it was in when it was vacated by 
the monks. As to the question of glass in the 
windows at Furness Abbey, many of the win- 
dows showed no trace of any groove for the 
glass, but probably when the austerity of the 
early rules was diminished the window-openings 
were filled with glass fixed in wooden frames or 
casements. 

Mr. Blashill said that one of the first points 
that struck him in the plan of Maulbronn was 
the presence of three chapels in each transept. 
A similar arrangement existed at Fountains 
Abbey, and in a few other buildings of the 
kind. The little building to the left of the 
north transept, and between the transept and 
the chapter-house he should have been glad to 
hear more about. As Mr. Sharpe, who paid 
great attention to the subject, had pointed out, 
there generally existed a small building of 
peculiar shape separating the two high build- 
ings of the chapter-house and church. Although 
this small building was nearly always of the 
same size, no two instances were alike. There 
were many different theories as to the use to 
which this building was applied, and many 
different purposes had been assigned to it, but 
Mr. Sharpe’s conclusion was that this apart- 
ment was the penitentiary for recalcitrant 
monks, although he (Mr. Blashill) could 
hardly coincide in that view. With regard 
to the kitchen and the warm-air chamber, 
it was quite true that Mr. Sharpe did, upon 
several of his plans, call the building shown on 
the Maulbronn plan to the east of the refectory 
a kitchen; but, in his (Mr. Blashill’s) belief, that 
was a mistake, for it would be placing the 
kitchen between the church and the living apart- 
ments of the monks, which would be tanta- 
mount to placing the kitchen ina modern house 
between the drawing-room and dining-room. 
The fact was that the apartment was not a 
kitchen, but a calefactory,—a place for the 
monks to warm themselves. At Tintern and at 
Fountains Abbey were to be seen fine arches of 
joggled masonry work spanning what some 
thought to be enormous fireplaces for cooking, 
and hence the apartments in which these arches 
were found were erroneously believed to be 
kitchens. He (Mr. Blashill) ventured to think 
that the fireplaces which once existed under the 
arches to which he had referred were solely for 
the monks to warm themselves in cold weather. 
The passage which Mr. Fowler had pointed 
out at Maulbronn as giving access through the 
centre of the buildings to the cloister was not 
uncommon, two or three instances of it being 
mentioned in Mr. Sharpe’s book. As to glazing, 
at Tintern Abbey some of the window-openings 
showed grooves for the reception of the glass; 
others had external rabbets for the reception, 
presumably, of wooden frames filled with glass, 
but subsequently the last-mentioned method of 
glazing seemed to have been discarded in favour 
of grooves. At Margam, in Wales, and at Dore 
Abbey, Herefordshire, the chapter-houses were 
polygonal instead of being square. In the 
latter case his own excavations had very clearly 
revealed the fact. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion (which 
was carried unanimously) said it had been 
suggested that one use to which the small 
apartment between the transept and chapter- 
house in these abbeys was put was for the pur- 
pose of a morgue or dead-house. With regard 
to the chapter-houses, they were generally rec- 
tangular, the two interesting exceptions men- 
tioned by Mr. Blashill only going to prove the 





rule. No doubt Mr. Fowler’s paper would have 





the effect of sending a great many members of 
the profession to Maulbronn to see the very 
interesting building of which it had treated. 
Mr. Fowler, in reply, said he had not pre- 
tended to treat his subject exhaustively, 
because he had never thoroughly taken up the 
study of Cistercian abbeys. His paper was 
entirely due to the circumstance that he had 
happened to light upon what he thought to be 
a very interesting series of buildings, which, he 
thought, were well worth description. The build- 
ings were, as he had said, in a singularly good 
state of preservation. So well-preserved were 
they, that the description which he had given 
of them was not in any way conjectural. There 
was no question as to the age of the buildings, 
for there had been scarcely any restoration or 
alteration in the main parts of the buildings. 
Mr. Carpenter had referred to the entrance to 
the cloisters from the outside, and asked how 
the abbot’s guests reached his house without 
going through the monastery itself. There 
was a way round outside the buildings 
on the north. The small apartment which 
he had spoken of in his paper could not 
possibly have been the kitchen, because it was 
small and dark; it was certainly nothing but a 
calefactory. As to the appropriation of the 
small chamber between the chapter-house and 
the transept, he (Mr. Fowler) did not think it 
could possibly have been a sacristy, for it was 
too small for that purpose. Mr. Paley had 
spoken of the plan as revealing evidences of 
there having been a tower at the crossing, but 
having clambered into the roof he (Mr. Fowler) 
could find no trace of a tower having ever been 
carried up. There had evidently been some 
curious alteration made at the end of the 
church at some subsequent period. It hud been 
suggested that the Galilee porch had been used 
as a consistory court. As to there being no 
vestibule to the chapter-house, none of the 
instances which he knew in Germany had a 
vestibule. At Bebenhausen (one of the earliest 
German monasteries) and in other establish- 
ments the chapter-house was approached direct 
from the cloisters. Both at Bebenhausen and 
Maulbronn the entrance to the monks’ refectory 
was in.a line with the row of columns which 
extended along the centre of the apartment. 








EDINBURGH. 


THE obsequies of Dr. William Chambers were 
performed with due solemnity on the 25th 
ult. A religious service, with full choir, 
and which was attended by civic and other 
dignitaries in official costume, was celebrated 
in the restored cathedral churchof St. Giles, a 
work which, as our readers are aware, was due 
to the munificence of the deceased. The 
citizens of Edinburgh are not backward in 
showing their appreciation of high merit in 
any of their countrymen, and already a pro- 
posal to erect a monument to Dr. Chambers 
within the cathedral has taken shape. It has 
been suggested that the monument should take 
the form of arecumbent figure, with or without 
a canopy, a3 the subscribed funds will permit. 
Thus will be set on foot one of the purposes 
which Dr. Chambers had in view when restoring 
the cathedral—the making of it a Westminster 
Abbey for Scotland. Crowds have visited the 
new interior, and much gratification has been ex- 
pressed as tothe result. While the interior cannot 
be distinguished for high architectural merit, it 
has a dignified and impressive aspect, and there 
are peculiarities which lend to it aspecial interest. 
It is remarked that the new stained-glass win- 
dows, which were considered dull and heavy, 
do not appear so when they can, as now, be seen 
from a sufficient distance. A deeply-toned 
window of considerable size, when in juxta- 
position with one of similar dimensions filled 
with colourless glass, suffers in consequence, 
and when the remaining windows are supplied 
with coloured glass the result will doubtless be 
more satisfactory. Weare informed that, in 
addition to the proposed monument, the Town 
Council will be asked to fill in the great west 
window as a memorial of the restorer. 

The spire of the new church at Viewforth has 
been completed, and is disappointing. It ter- 
minates in a dumpy extinguisher in a manner 
which is neither quaint nor beautiful. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell for a new mission hall for the parish 
of St. Steven's. The site is at the south-east 
end of Brunswick-street, in the proximity of the 
parish schoolsand church. The style adopted 
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is Early Gothic, with facework of blue stone from 
Hailes quarry, the tracery being of red stone, 
from Corsehill, Dumfries. 

A movement has been revived for the forma- 
tion of a new bridge at Bell’s Mills,—a much- 
needed improvement in a locality which is 
rapidly gaining in importance. The present 
bridge, of one arch on a low level, is said to be 
in an unsafecondition, and is very inconvenient. 
A subscripticn in aid has been set on foot, and 
the Town Council are to be asked to carry out 
the work. A plan has been prepared showing 
a bridge of three arches upon a much higher 
level than the present one. The approaches 
may be widened, and must be raised, and a con- 
venient branch road to Grosvenor-place will be 
formed. 








EXCAVATIONS. 


Corfu.—On the south side of the Acropolis at 
Corfu a series of excavations have been begun ; 
and on the spot where once stood the Temple of 
Dionysos a charming head of a marble statue 
of Venus has been found. It is universally 
pronounced by all connoisseurs who have seen 
it to belong to the best period of ancient Greek 
art, and to be one of the most excellent speci- 
mens ever found. The head is in possession 
of the Austrian Consul at Corfu, and copies 
are shortly to be produced by a Berlin firm 
in bronze. 

Tivoli: Ancient Marble Table-—One of the 
most interesting ancient relics recently dis- 
covered is a mensa ponderaria or marble table 
found in Tivoli. It is 6 ft. long, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and rests on three marble trapezophori. 
It was found in a temple dedicated to Hercules, 
and, as an inscription upon it states, it was con- 
secrated to the same divinity as the temple 
itself. The feet of the table are adorned with 
club and thyrsus. The surface of the table is 
provided with four round hollows, the diameters 
of which range from 11 in. to nearly 14in. In 
these holes were originally fixed the standard 
measures which Marcus Varenus, the donor, 
had presented to his fellow-citizens. These 
measures served both for dry goods, like corn 
and seeds, as well as for oil and other fluids. 
When the measure was full it could be opened 
underneath, and thus rapidly emptied. This 
mensa ponderaria,or measuring-table, was fixed 
in a prominent spot, which was embellished in 
many ways, numerous other antique relics 
having been already found there in the excava- 
tions, which have only recently been commenced, 
and which promise much more of interest. 








GUADALAJARA, CASTILE. 


THE historical city of Guadalajara (an 
Arabian name signifying rock torrent) possesses 
various artistic monuments of undoubted merit. 
Of considerable importance during the Arabian 
dominion, Guadalajara became atill more famous 
when it was occupied by the forces of King 
Fernando I. of Castile, and later by the vic- 
torious army of Don Alphonso VI. That 
monarch and several of his successors granted 
valuable privileges to the city. Queen Donna 
Berengucea retired to Guadalajara when she 
abdicated the united crowns of Leon and Castile 
in favour of her son. Here also Don Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza was born, who lost his 
life in the battle of Aljubarrota to save that of 
his king. Here, likewise, “the great cardinal”’ 
of Spain was born. Here, finally, Philip II. 
wedded Isabelle of France, and Philip V. was 
united to Isabella Farnesina. The palace of 
the Duke of Infantado, a portion of which we 
illustrate in this week’s Builder, was begun in 
1461 by Don Lopez y Hurtado de Mendoza. 
At the present day, the palace is the property 
of the Duke of Ossuna, the heir to the titles and 
estates of the Mendozas. 

The building is in the Gothic style of the 
time. The fagade presents a most unique 
appearance, caused not merely by the project- 
ing bosses, but also by the irregular way in 
which the windows have been distributed, and 
the almost bizarre adornments,—not shown in 
our illustration. The only exception is formed 
by the two windows over the principal door and 
under the stone coat-of-arms, and half a dozen 
windows on either side, in the Renaissance 
style. On one side of the gate they are con- 
tinued by a second similar series, which con- 
trasts most curiously with the upper portion of 
the building with its Gothic semi-columns, 
pulpit-like bays, and small Arabian window 


openings. But the interior of the palace, 
especially the patio or courtyard, is still 
stranger and more confusing, with its galleries 
and loggias. The rich fancy of the sculptor 
and architect combined has united at the four 
corners clusters of the series of columns upon 
which rest the arches, formed apparently of 
loose stones, the panels between being super- 
abundantly ornamented with forms of animals, 
well-combed lions, and griffins. A breastwork, 
in the Early Renaissance style, encloses the 
loggias, above the twisted columns of which the 
arches of the story below are repeated. At 
each corner a broad cornice projects from the 
interior wall to the corner column, upon which 
two knights support the ducal coat-of-arms. 
The halls of the palace are rather neglected. 
The present owner, like most of his class, 
bestows little attention upon art, nothing having 
been done to the building in the shape of 
repairs for years. But the beautiful mosaics, 
in which the art of the Arabs kas been happily 
blended with the taste of the Renaissance; the 
wooden ceilings, thickly covered with the first 
gold brought from the Indies, with their Media- 
Naranjas (semi-orange-shaped cupolas), re- 
minding us of the Andalusian alcazars; and 
many fairly executed frescos, in the style of 
Giovanni da Udine, give us an idea of the 
former grandeur of the ducal house, whose only 
uncontested possession at the present day is 
their hauteur, which acknowledges no one but 
God supreme to it. 








HEAD-QUARTERS, CLUB, AND DRILL- 
HALL, 
FOR THE BLOOMSBURY RIFLE VOLUNTHERS. 


THE new buildings lately erected in Chenies- 
street, and of which we give plans and perspec- 
tive sketch, are interesting as the most com- 
prehensive attempt yet made to provide a 
London Volunteer regiment with suitable ac- 
commodation. The spacious grounds and 
premises of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
for obvious reasons, are beyond comparison ; 
and the Bloomsbury buildings, therefore, pro- 
bably afford some practical suggestions, regard 
being given to the limited sites available in the 
metropolis. The site in question has a frontage 
of 50 ft. to Chenies-street by a depth of about 
160 ft., and has been leased from the Duke of 
Bedford by Lieut.-Colonel Richards, command- 
ing the Bloomsbury Rifles. Colonel Richards 
has also, we learn, at his sole charge, supplied 
the necessary funds for the erection and equip- 
ment of the buildings; the architect being Mr. 
Samuel Knight, of Cornhill, who is an old 
volunteer, and a captain in the regiment. 

In explanation of the plans and construction, 
it should be stated that the drili-hall provides 
for squad and company drill only. Its dimen- 
sions, 70 ft. by 50 ft., however, enable an 
average battalion of eight companies to be 
massed in column for marches out, &c., and the 
entrance corridor is so arranged that the regi- 
ment may move off in usual military route, 
“right in front,” and return “left in front.’’ 

The hall is roofed in one span by light iron 
trusses, and lighted and ventilated by a raised 
lantern running the entire length. The walls 
are faced internally with white brick, having a 
deep red brick dado. The floor is of stout deal, 
tongued, the hall being occasionally used for 
dinners, concerts, and entertainments of a 
social character. The raised platform at the 
end for the display of gymnastics, assaults at 
arms, &c., has been provided with a handsome 
proscenium, and all the apparatus of a small 
theatre; an amateur dramatic club of talent 
and activity being formed in the regiment. 
Arm-racks line the walls. Albo-carbon lights 
are used for lighting the hall at night. 

The suite of officers’ rooms on the first floor 
are panelled and ceiled in deal, stained dark 
oak; the mess-room fireplace is a handsome 
feature,—a fire-dog grate in a deap-splayed re- 
cess lined with red glazed bricks and tile hearth. 
A wide arched chimneypiece with embattled 
cornice, panelled with shields, bearing the coats- 
of-arms of present and past commanding officers, 
is carved in fine Caen stone. 

Throughout the building the chief rooms have 
similar characteristic fireplaces, fire-brick being 
largely used for the grates, and Sorsehill stone 
chimneypieces of Tudor design. 

In the attic-story is provided residence for a 
staff-sergeant as caretaker, besides some con- 
venient bed and dressing roems for occasional 
use. 





———— 


In the basement, extending to the area 
beneath the men’s mess-room, are very ample 
and dry storage, a fireproof room, and, not 
least important, kitchen offices so equipped that 
a dinner of several courses for 250 or 309 
persons can be conveniently cooked and seryeg. 
It should be mentioned, however, that this 
extensive provision was only found necessary at, 
@ very advanced stage of the building, ig 
accommodate the “Company” and “ Regi- 
mental” dinners which otherwise would be 
held at a public tavern or restaurant. 
Referring to the exterior, it should be noteg 
that only the Chenies-street frontage comes into, 
prominent view. 

Tudor was chosen by the architect, ag the 
English style having the semi-military character 
suitable to the purpose; and as far as possible 
precedents of Tudor date have been followed in 
the decorative treatment of the design ; though 
details, especially in the carving, have been 
freely dealt with. The corbels to the window 
labels are carved as “volunteer” heads, of 
spirited and even grotesque character. 

The principal front, with the embattled tower 
surmounted by a tall flag-staff, is built in req 
brick with dressings of red Corsehill stone. 
High up on the tower three massive shields are 
carved, suspended by ribands from rosette 
bosses; the central shield is charged witk the 
royal arms, flanked by those of the Duke of 
Bedford, and the county of Middlesex. In 
central panel is carved the ‘‘ bugle,” the regi- 
mental badge of the Rifle Brigade. 

The arched portal of the entrance is inclosed 
by a pair of wrought-iron gates, of characteristic 
design. 

The general works have been well carried out 
by Mr. B. E. Nightingale, the contractor ; the 
gas work and cooking apparatus by Messrs. 
Berry & Sons; the carving, under the archi- 
tect’s instructions, was executed by the late Mr. 
Finlay, who met with his fatal accident at 
Hungerford, just at its completion. Mr. Duan 
was clerk of the works. 








THE BAGGE MEMORIAL, SWAFFHAM. 


TuIs structure has been erected as a memoria} 
of the late Sir William Bagge, bart., M.P., who 
represented West Norfolk from 1837 to 1857, 
and again from 1865 till his death in 1880, 

It consists of a traveller’s rest, in which a 
niche is provided to receive a bust of the late 
baronet by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, A.R.A. 
Mr. Blomfield, M.A., is the architect. 

The plan is an irregular hexagon with arches 
in the larger sides. In two of the smaller sides 
are placed drinking-fountains with bowls of 
polished granite and dog-trough below. 
Granite, Ancaster stone, and Ketton stone 
have been employed in the construction. The 
cupola is covered with Broseley tiles and lead, 
and the floor is of marble mosaic by Messrs 
Burke & Co. 

The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Bardell Bros., of King’s Lynn, the carving beimg 
executed by Mr. T. Earp. 








MOSAIC WALL DECORATION. 


Tus subject here shown is part of the wall 
decoration of an entrance lobby in John-street, 
Edgware-road, executed by Mr. J. F. Ebner, 
of Clerkenwell-road, for the Northampton 
Wine Company. It represents the well-known 
scene (Hen. IV., act 1) between Prince Henry 
and Falstaff at the Boar’s Head Tavern, East- 
cheap, in which the man of flesh is ridiculed 
by the Prince for his boasting and cowardice 22 
the affair at Gadshill. 

The work is executed in glass-enamel tessere, 
and has all the characteristics of the traditionary 
mosaic of Rome and Venice, although emanating 
from a London atelier. The size of the picture 
is 5 ft. by 3 ft. 9 in. 








The Tait Memorial, Canterbury. — 
The local Tait Memorial Committee have, we 
hear, decided to postpone coming to any decr 
sion as to the new sedilia to be placed 
Canterbury Cathedral until an endeavour has 
been made to induce the trustees of the Nations. 
Memorial Fund to alter their resolution © 
placing a recumbent figure ef the late Pa 
in the cathedral, and to allow the memorial os 
take the form of a new reredos, which could 





| made to blend with the proposed sedilia. 
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THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
CHAMBERS, STRAND. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last a number of the 
members of the Architectural Association 
visited the extensive building now approaching 
completion on the south side of the Strand, a 
little westward of the site of Temple Bar, and 
opposite to the Royal Courts of Justice. The 
building, of the principal facade of which 
we gave a double-page view in the Builder 
on the 27th of January last, covers an 
area of about 10,000 square feet, and con- 
sists of basement and sub - basement, and 
ground, mezzanine, and five upper floors. The 
building is being erected under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. Wimble and Mr. Goymour 
Cuthbert, joint architects. Mr. Cuthbert 
(assisted by Mr. Brady, the clerk of the works) 
received the visitors, and conducted them over 
the building, which has many points of interest, 
as, owing to the hemmed-in position of the 
site, some difficult problems in planning and 
construction have had to be overcome. Mr. 
Cuthbert, who very fully and clearly explained 
the construction of the buildings to the visitors, 
said that the building was intended for three 
different purposes. The sub-basement, which 
is from 27 ft. to 30 ft. below the Strand level, 
will be occupied by the steam-engines and 
“dynamos” for electric lighting. The scul- 
leries, wine and beer stores, and other depart- 
ments of the restaurant business will also be 
located in this sub-basement. The first 
or upper basement has been made to assume 
the appearance of a very spacious Norman 
crypt, 139 ft. long and 79 ft. wide, the massive 
blue-brick piers which support the super- 
structure having been encased in stone, some 
of the round piers or columns being of large 
diameter. The vaulting is in brickwork, 
plastered. This crypt is intended to serve 
as part of the restaurant, which will also 
occupy the whole of the ground floor, with the 
exception of the staircases, the entrance to the 
chambers above, and the passage-way on the 
east side leading from Essex-court in the 
Temple to the Strand. The building has a 
frontage to Essex-court, and this frontage has 
been plainly executed in red brick and stone, 
so as to harmonise with the other buildings near 
it. The basement, sub-basement, and other 
parts of the building will be ventilated by means 
of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system, the 
principle adopted being similar to that used by 
them for the ventilation of ships’ holds or 
saloons. The ventilation will be effected almost 
entirely from the roof, where inlet or down-cast 
cowls will be fixed for conveying fresh air down- 
wards through pipes into the building, the 
well-known air-pump cowls or ventilators being 
used for the extraction of foulair. The ground- 
floor portion of the restaurant has the upper 
portions of the iron stancheons which carry a 
part of the superstructure encased in plaster- 
work, in the form of clustered pilasters, while 
the lower portions are encased with American 
walnut and Sequoia wood,—the latter being a 
wood which looks very well in conjunction with 
walnut, “linen” panelling made of it showing 
to particular advantage. The walnut-wood 
casing of the stancheons is further relieved by 
some excellently-painted tile panels of chrysan- 
themums, the flowers represented being some of 
those grown in the Temple Gardens, and ex- 
hibited at last year’s show. These tiles have 
been executed by Messrs. Doulton & Co., who 
have, indeed, supplied other hand - painted 
tiles on which the decoration of the interior 
chiefly depends. The whole of the front vesti- 
bule, one side of which will be open to the 
street, is lined with Doulton-ware. The 
ground-floor portion of the restaurant is 
provided with a dado of American walnut and 
Sequoia wood, relieved at intervals with 
painted tile panels. The windows are filled 
with stained or obscured glass of such a character 
that, while being pleasing in effect and prevent- 
ing disagreeable outlooks, it will intercept 
& minimum amount of light. The windows 
on the east side of the ground-floor portion of 
ovate army the yey of which are about on 

eh WI e roof of a portion of the passage 
leading through from the Temple to the Strand, 
lave beneath and external to them small top- 
lighted Spaces arranged between the wall of the 
restaurant and the wall of the passage, and 
©86 Spaces will be used as tanks for fish or as 
mar for ferns, &., thus continuing the light 
© windows below the sills, and imparting | 





additional cheerfulness and brightness to the 
apartment. The front portion of the first- 
floor will be devoted to the purposes of a club 
eonvected with the legal profession, while the 
remainder of the floor and the upper floors are 
chiefly devoted to offices, all of which are well 
lighted, and planned with special reference to 
being let in larger or smaller holdings. They 
are, for the most part, arranged on either 
side of a central corridor, into which the 
doors open, the windows being equably 
spaced on the side opposite to that giving 
on to the corridor. The fire-places being 
built in the corridor wall, and at regular in- 
tervals, a clear space is left from end to end of 
the building on each side of the corridor between 
the corridor and the outer walls, and cross 
partitions can be made where desired, so that it 
will be possible to rent an office consisting of 
one room about 14 ft. square, containing its 
own entrance from the corridor, its own fire- 
place, and, of course, its own window, or any 
number of such multiples of 14 ft. may be let 
either in the form of one large room or asa 
series of rooms, self-contained and communi- 
cating with each other through doors in the 
partitions. The Strand front of the building is 
jn the French Renaissance style, but with some- 
what bolder in detail and a more sparing use of 
carving than is usual. The whole of the ground- 
floor portion of the facade is in polished red 
Peterhead granite, supplied by Messrs. Manuelle, 
and some of the blocks are of large size. The 
two large granite piers on either side of the 
principal entrance carry their share of the super- 
structure independently of any iron stancheon. 
The stone used for the upper part of the main 
fagade is a red sandstone from Aspatria, Cum- 
berland. The stone used for the staircases, of 
which there are two, is Spinkwell. The prin- 
cipal staircase is noteworthy as being made 
with cast-iron strings and risers, the treads 
being 3 in. thick and of Spinkwell stone. The 
weight of the staircase is thus kept clear of the 
walls, and it will be possible to reverse or re- 
place the treads without difficulty when they 
become worn. The iron portion of this stair- 
case is being made and fixed by Mr. Clarke, of 
Moorgate-street. The general constructional 
ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. Mea- 
sures Bros. The first floor is fireproofed on 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers’s system. The 
offices will be served by rapid passenger 
and deed-box lifts, which, together with the 
service-lifts of the restaurant (the kitchens 
for which, it should be stated, will be on 
the top of the west wing of the building) 
will be worked by high-pressure hydraulic 
power, and are being made by Messrs. Archi- 
bald Smith & Stevens, of Battersea. The 
buildings will be supplied with water from an 
artesian well, which has been sunk by Mr. 
Thomas Tilley, well-engineer, to a distance of 
238 ft. below the Strand level. The white 
glazed bricks used for lining the walls of the 
passage leading from the temple to the Strand 
have been supplied by the Farnley Iron Com- 
pany. Milner’s Safe Company (Limited), 
London, are supplying all the strong-room 
doors to several compartments in the build- 
ing. Ten of these doors are to be fitted to 
strong-rooms in the sub-basement, each being 
6 ft. lin. by 2ft. 10}in. Toanother room they 
are also supplying one of their fire and burglar 
proof doors 7 ft. 3 in. high by 5 ft. wide. The 
party-wall doors are also being supplied by the 
company. Mr. Brady is the efficient clerk of works. 
The contractors are Messrs. Ashby & Horner, to 
the excellence of whose work Mr. Cuthbert 
made reference in the presence of the visitors 
on Saturday last. The amount of the contract 
was about 60,0001., but with electric-lighting 
arrangements and other extras the cost of the 
building will probably amount to 70,0001. 

On the motion of. Mr..W. H. Atkin Berry, a 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Cuthbert for 
his kindness in conducting the visitors over the 
building. 








Formby.—A new Sunday-school adjoining 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Formby, was opened on 
the 18th ult. The building, which has been 
erected by Mr. William Wilkinson, of Southport, 
from plans prepared by Mr. W. Allan, of Brad- 
ford, is of red brick, tiled with blue slates, the 
woodwork being allin pitch-pine. There are two 
roomy class-rooms for the elder scholars, and 


the schoolroom itself will accommodate upwards | 


of 300 children. The school has been built at a 
cost of about 6001. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On Wednesday evening the annual conver- 
sazione of this institution was held in the South 
Kensington Museum, when Mr. Brunlees (the 
president) and Mrs. Brunlees received a large 
company of ladies and gentlemen, numbering 
about 2,800. Among them were Lord Justiee 
Baggallay, the Chinese Minister, Generak 
Foord, General Rundall, Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
Mr. B. Baker, Mr. C. E. Cooper, Sir F. Abel, 
Mr. T. Hawksley, Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir J. 
Coode, Sir J. Douglas, Sir W. Siemens, Sir W. 
Thompson, Professor Leone Levi, Mr. J. Fow- 
ler, Sir J. Hawkshaw, Mr. J. Abernethy, Mr. E. 
Woods, Mr. G. B. Bruce, and the secretary (Mr. 
J. Forrest). The president and Mrs. Bruniees 
were occupied for a long time in formally 
receiving their very numerous guests. This 
ceremony took place in the second Architectural 
Court, which was specially decorated with o 
large collection of plants and flowers. These: 
would have formed a fine show by themselves, 
and the effect of the palms and large ferns 
interspersed with the architectural objects was 
very striking. In some parts of the build- 
ing ottomans and chairs were placed among tke 
works of art, and the refreshment-rooms were 
used to their utmost capacity. The Italian 
court was a great centre of attraction, the 
Hungarian band, under Herr Berkes Lagos, 
being stationed in the small chapel on the north 
side of the court, and performing some of their 
sprightly.music. The Lord President’s Court, 
however, competed keenly with it for popa- 
larity, as Mr. Edward Plater’s Glee Union 
appeared there at intervals, and gave brief 
selections of glees, madrigals, and part-songs.. 
The ten rooms devoted to the national collec- 
tion of pictures by British artists, including 
some of the pictures left to the nation by Robert. 
Vernon and Jacob Bell, the gallery containing 
the Raffaelle cartoons, and the two galleries con- 
taining the Sheepshanks collection and the 
Jones Bequest, were all thrown open to visitors 
and illuminated by the electric light, attracting 
many visitors. 








LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 
MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


Tne first meeting of this Society for the pre- 
sent session was held in Manchester on Saturday 
last, when a visit was paid to Chetham Hospital. 
The members assembled in the dining hall of 
the hospital, there being a good attendance, the 
president, Professor Boyd Dawkins, occupying: 
the chair. An interesting paper on ‘“ The 
Architectural History of the Buildings ”’ (Chet- 
ham’s Hospital) was read by Mr. H. Taylor, 
who went back to the original foundation of the 
hospital, and traced its history through various 
ages to the time of the founder of the present 
institution. In conclusion he said: “‘ Rumours 
have been afloat from time to time, that the 
valuable site is to be sold, and this venerable 
relic of the past destroyed. Should such be the 
case, it will not redound to the credit of the 
citizens of Manchester to part so easily with 
such a prize.” The thanks of the meeting 
were accorded to Mr. Taylor for his paper, om 
the motion of the Ven. Archdeacon Anson,,. 
seconded by Mr. J. O. Nicholson. Subsequently 
the members of the society were taken through 
the hospital, and the various architectural 
features of the building and other matters of 
interest to the antiquary were pointed out, the 
books and rare valuable manuscripts in which 
the hospital abounds being described by Mr. 
John Eglington Bailey. The explanations given 
of the remains of the original building which 
date from “the last of the Norman barons 
(1425),” suggested to those who were present 
the contrast of the Manchester of to-day with 
the Manchester of the time when Thomas de la 
Warre, “the priest lord,” completed the edifice: 
on the site of which, and including much of 
the original building, the present college now 
stands. 








Institution of Civil Engineers.—During 
the past twelve months there has been an 
increase of 1 honorary member, 51 members, 
172 Associate members, and 40 students, with 
a decrease of 10 Associates, making an aggre- 
gate gain of 254, and bringing up the total to 
4,400 of. all classes, or an addition in the year 





at the rate of more than 6 per cent. 
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THE HYGIENIC EXHIBITION AT’ 
BERLIN. 


Tne opening of the above display on the 
‘12th ult. must have been a gratifying occasion 
for those who have been identified with the 
work since its commencement, and who were 
not deterred by the destruction of the original 
building from erecting another, which, together 
with its surroundings, is far superior in effect 
and general character to that which was 
destroyed by last year’s fire. The ceremonial 
opening on the 12th was preceded on the 10th 
by a meeting of the central committee, at which 
the leading officials gave an account of their 
work in connexion with the Exhibition. From 
the explanations of Herr Hobrecht (the Minister 
of Works) it seems that the Emperor's gift of 
§,0001., and the donation of 10,0001. by the city 
of Berlin, formed a basis for the funds necessary 
for the erection of the new building; voluntary 
signatures towards the guarantee fund having 
been also received to a satisfactory extent. 
Dr. Weigert, the treasurer, acknowledged the 
joyal and conscientious manner in which the 
Various insurance companies had met the 
claims of exhibitors. Such objects as had been 
specially insured at a given value were paid for 
in full, while two-thirds of the amount claimed 
was paid in cases where the insured value had 
not yet been specified. Not a single legal pro- 
cess has resulted. Herr Kyllmann, the archi- 
tect, referred to the fact that the new building 
was much more complete than the old one 
would have been. Thecupola would, he stated, 
only be finished in three weeks. He explained 
that the building commission had endeavoured 
to construct the Exhibition in such a manner 
that ideal requirements and practical necessities 
should alike be regarded; due attention being 
paid to facilitating the grouping of the objects 
displayed, and assuring the comfort of visitors. 
He referred to the panorama as forming the 
chief ornamental attraction of the display. 
Herr Henneberg reported that the expenses 
so far (including 9,000/. deficit from the pre- 
vious undertaking) had been 30,0001. The cal- 
culations made showed that even if the attend- 
ance of visitors was not more than 4,000 daily 
{at 6d. each), no financial deficit could arise, 
while it was expected that a much larger num- 
ber would come to inspect the display. 

The principal architectural features of the 
exhibition have already been referred to in these 
columns.* It only remains to add that the 
arrangements seem to answer the requirements 
of the case in every respect. Much credit is 
given by the German press to the energy which 
was displayed in the reconstruction, the work 
having been subjected to certain unforeseen 
delays in consequence of the long winter. The 
relatively complete state of the internal arrange- 
ments is also spoken of as being in marked con- 
trast with the usual state of things in this 
respect. It may be mentioned that the roof is 
of corrugated zinc, supported by light iron 
columns. 

With respect to the decorative treatment of 
the interior, the absence of drapery and hang- 
ings is considered by many to be a decided gain, 
as in most cases these lose their freshness and 
become dusty. The ornamental work has been 
carried out as modestly as possible; the two 
special points of attraction being the entrance 
(which is only now being completed) and the 
panorama. In the garden is a terrace with 
cascades; the separate buildings which possess 
no special artistic interest being collected 
together in one portion of it; the park-like 
grounds being thus left free of large construc- 
tions and rendered cheerful by the gay little 
kiosques scattered over them. The fitted-up 
house is an object of special interest, to which 
detailed reference will be made on a future 
occasion. A notable feature of the entrance is 
the bust of the Empress of Germany, by the 
young sculptor Peter Breuer, while the exhibi- 
tion of models of public buildings (with a view 
of illustrating their arrangements for heating 
and ventilation) relieves the eye from the 
monotony produced by the objects of strictly 
practical utility of which the greater part of the 
display is composed. 

The panorama of Gastein, painted by Albert 
Hertel, forms one of the principal attractions 
of the exhibition. It will be remembered that 
im last year’s fire there was a panorama de- 
stroyed which had been painted by Christian 

Wilberg, the pioneer of the present renewed 





* See p. 443, anfe (April 7th). 


development of an art which had been, to a 
certain extent, left in the background. The 
subject was the supply and utilisation of 
water in ancient Rome, and the objects 
represented included aqueducts and baths 
introduced into a landscape comprising the 
pictorial features of the once flourishing 
country districts around that city. It was 
intended to have it reproduced for the present 
occasion, but the sudden death of the artist 
(within a few weeks of the destruction of his 
work) obliged the promoters of the exhibition to 
entrust the work of designing and executing a 
new panorama to another painter. Herr Hertel 
was selected for the work, and has produced a 
realistic picture of Gastein, the celebrated 
mineral-water source, which is frequently 
patronised by the Emperor of Germany. The 
published comments have been uniformly 
favourable as to the manner in which the 
romantic surroundings of that well-known spot 
have been depicted. 

It would be difficult to group within the limits 

of a single notice even a brief mention of the 
numerous objects of interest which the exhibi- 
tion contains, but a general idea of its scope 
and completeness is afforded by the contribu- 
tions of the leading public bodies connected 
with hygienic science. The Imperial Sanitary 
Department takes a prominent position and its 
collected information forms an important basis 
for further efforts in the cause of sanitation. 
The Hygienic Institute of the University of 
Munich is known to be the realisation of a wish 
of its present director, Pettenkofer, that his 
particular study should be placed in a technical 
position worthy of the important element it 
forms in modern civilisation. Bavaria had been 
even already in advance of other countries in 
this matter, having at each of her universities a 
professor of hygienic science. The building 
was commenced in 1877, and, according to the 
plans exhibited, is not one of those expensively- 
constructed edifices in which scientific institu- 
tions are now often domiciled, but is modestly 
built with special regard to the requirements of 
the studies carried on within its walls. 
In addition to a number of exhibits bearing 
on meteorology and medical electricity, special 
interest attaches to a box-like apparatus con- 
tributed by Professor Fodor, of Buda-Pesth, for 
analysing earth gases. He also exhibits appli- 
ances for defining the force with which the 
earth forms organic substances, and illustrating 
the effects of earth and air upon various kinds 
of decomposition. Pettenkofer’s researches in 
this direction are known to have been very 
minute, and it is doubtless in view of the atten- 
tion which the subject has received in Germany 
that practical inventors have been devising 
methods of carrying out minute examinations 
of the earth upon the principles laid down by 
that eminent authority. 

The injurious effects of illuminating gas 
upon the health have been occupying the atitten- 
tion of Professor Polak, director of the Breslau 
Pharmaceutical Institute, and he has contri- 
buted an ingenious apparatus for determining 
its component parts. 

As might be expected, the popular school of 
eookery has been a decided success, and its 
appropriateness on the present occasion cannot 
be questioned. 








CHIMNEYS. 


WE can never take a walk down “the sweet 
shady side of Pall-mall,’”’ and note the ragged 
skyline of the palatial clubs which there do con- 
gregate, without experiencing a feeling of thank- 
fulness that the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment elected to dispense with the too-familiar 
chimney-stack, and carry his multitude of smoke- 
flues to a decent exit in lofty and picturesque 
towers. But for this fortunate inspiration we 
can only too well imagine what would, in all pro- 
bability, have been by this time the appearance of 
his greatest work. The buildings which line our 
narrow thoroughfares can better afford to wear 
the grotesque decorations of the smoke-doctor, 
though we could well wish them away ; but the 


river in its front, and its effect as seen there- 
from would have been hopelessly marred if 
subjected to that treatment of its crest-line 
which has befallen too many of the other works 
of its illustrious architect. 

Of the efficacy of the chimneys at the New 
Law Courts it is, perhaps, too soon to speak; we 
will therefore hope for the best. We see, however, 





what has happened to the new Foreign Office, 


New Palace at Westminster has the broad 


=—_—_—- 
and it is not without concern that we note that 
a large proportion of houses recently built ip 
the fashionable quarters of the metropolig 
houses distinguished by much artistic exo}. 
lence, are gradually disclosing their weak points. 
One by one the obnoxious cowls appear, and we 
can only too truly conjecture from their 
appearance that there is trouble at the domestie 
hearth. 

Amongst the lost arts we must, it is feared 
include the art of building chimneys which wil] 
fulfil their proper function; and the smoke 
nuisance not only poisons the air we breathe 
and undermines our health, but it defaces Our 
architecture into the bargain. 

It is very much to be suspected that the 
building of chimneys is left in a great meagure 
to chance, or they would not be so bad ag they 
are. The conditions which should be observed 
to secure success are well known and are easily 
obeyed. First the chimney-stack should dis. 
charge at as high a level as convenient go ag to 
ensure that the outer column of cold air ghal] 
have a marked preponderance over the equal 
column of warmer and therefore lighter air in 
the flue. The modern custom is to cut off the 
chimney-stack as soon as it shows itself above 
the roof. The . additional height is quickly 
made up by the substitution of a zinc tube, and 
shows that the original error lay in robbing the 
stack of its due altitude. Secondly, the area 
of the flue is almost always in excess of the 
requirements. The traditional 14in. by Qin. 
was, as has often been pointed out, determined 
by the fact that the climbing boys who swept 
the flues could not ascend safely in less space. 
But with the disuse of boys for this service the 
reason for the old dimension of the flue vanishes. 
The late Mr. Cubitt found as the results of 
experiment that a better size was 9in. by 9in., 
and that this was enough for all ordinary pur- 
poses. For many years the writer has adopted 
this form of flue and hisexperience of its efficacy 
exactly agrees with Mr. Cubitt’s. 

Thirdly, the outer casing of chimney-stacks 
is generally too thin. A half brick is the usual 
allowance, not ‘‘of the best material and work- 
manship.” Now, we know that this is no pro- 
tection against cold and wet, and that if the 
upper part of the chimney is cooled the ascend- 
ing current is checked in consequence. The 
writer never on any account employs less than 
9 in. in such a situation, and he is confident that 
nothing less should ever be allowed if the draught 
of the fluesis to be satisfactory. 

And fourthly, the fire is too often quite un- 
provided with air from the outside. So that 
the heavier column spoken of above is not 
brought to bear on the base of the lighter one 
in the flue and a sluggish action at the best is 
the result. The builder who is anxious that his 
flues should “draw,” should be careful to pro- 
vide a copious supply of fresh air in the region 
of the fire, and this can be done without draught 
by a modification of the expedient which, though 
a very old one, is usually associated with the 
name of Mr. Tobin. 

With the above precautions it is not probable 
that any trouble will arise from smoky chimneys, 
but it must be owned that sometimes the evil 
is met with in spite of every precaution. The 
“best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft 
agley,” and the action of smoke from an open 
fire is now and then to say the least capricious, 
and often baffles all our best endeavours. 

This is a difficulty which should be resolutely 
faced, and if some form of cowl is inevitable it 
ig the architect’s duty to take up its design. If 
there is one characteristic which more than any 
other distinguishes the builders of past time 
from their modern confréres it is the frankness 
with which they accepted, and the skill with 
which they turned to artistic account, the neces 
sities of their time one by one as they arose. 
Evasion and subterfuge were alike undreamed 
of in their philosophy. They set themselves 
without hesitation and without reserve to their 
task of rendering comely whatever was found 
to be necessary or useful. There is not a beauty 
in the old work but is the result of the judicious 
treatment of what was at first a difficulty, and 
features which we copy long after the orig! 
necessity to which we owe them has ceased “e 
exist, survive simply as evidence of this spect 
and peculiar gift of ourancestors. The faculty 
was so complete and universal that its es 
seems almost like the result of instinct, a0 
thus to lose its merit as art. wast 

Amongst the many instances of the di . 
‘ness and certainty with which the early builders 





developed to the utmost the artistic possibilities 
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of every new problem as it presented itself we 
may cite the domestic chimney itself. The hall 
louvre was always a picturesque feature, and 
we shonld regret its abandonment in favour of 
the fireplace, but for the various and pic- 
turesque forms which the architects devised for 
the chimney-stack which replaced it. If we trace 
the history of this feature from its first appear- 
ance as a single shaft with side piercings at its 
summit until its glorification under the Tudors, 
one cannot fail to be struck with the ingenuity, 
the perseveraree, and the versatility of its 
designers. 

Hitherto the modern architect,—in face of 
the enormous probability that as soon as his 
building leaves his hands it will be disfigured 
by some sort of smoke-extracting apparatus,— 
has been quite careless as to what shape such 
apparatus shallassume ; and there is something 
almost comic in the sang froid with which, after 
taking infinite pains about the design and details 
of every other part of his work, he leaves to those 
who care nothing about it the task of crowning 
it with an array of cowls. 

It is only fit that we should, while on this 
subject, bear grateful testimony to the freedom 
of the Board Schools designed by Mr. Robson, 
from the disfigurements adyverted to. This is, 
no doubt, in some measure due to his use of a 
combination stove and grate, but to whatever 
cause it is to be ascribed it is a fact that the 
skylines of his schools remain as he designed 
them, and he is to be congratulated accordingly. 

The conclusion at which we are compelled to 
arrive is that although by care we may very 
considerably diminish the necessity for cowls or 
some cognate contrivance, cases will arise in 
which they are indispensable, and therefure 
they should form the subject of the architect’s 
attention. Here is a new field for the exercise 
of whatever skill in the art of design is left 
amongst us, and we would suggest the matter 
as a fit one for the Institute prizes. In making 
a serious attempt to devise a suitable form for 
a necessary adjunct of our buildings we should 
be following the steps of the architects of old 
who never shirked an opportunity of the kind. 
Whether our endeavour would be attended with 
the success which invariably waited upon the 
efforts of our predecessors it would perhaps be 
rash to predict,—but at any rate the attempt 
should be made. 








THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF INDIA. 


Mr. C. Purpon Crark, C.I1.E., architect, 
read a paper before the Indian Section of the 
Society of Arts, on the 25th ult., entitled, 
“Some Notes upon the Domestic Architecture 
of India.” He said there is evidence of an 
attempt at an early date to crystallise an 
existing style, either indigenous or foreign; and 
at whatever period that portion of the sacred 
writings of the Hindus called the “ Shilpa 
Shastra,” was composd, the Hindus then pos- 
sessed and practised ecclesiastical, military, 
and civil architecture. Fifty years ago atten- 
tion was directed to the “ Shilpa Shastres,’”’ and 
Ram Raz, a most able native scholar, under- 
took their investigation; but death coming 
before the completion of his work, this mine of 
technical information has remained unexplored. 
His treatise, published in 1834 by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, makes the date of these books 
contemporaneous with the decline of Buddhism. 

As Ram Raz shows that minute directions 
are given in the “Shilpa Shastres,” from the 
choice of a site to the final embellishment with 
bright colours, even to the house-warming, it 
will be assumed that, wherever Hindus build, 
One style must be found. They do their best to 
follow its directions, there is little doubt; but 
i practice, local influences and traditions, the 
requirements of climate, the plenty or scarcity 
of certain building materials, all play their part 
m producing local peculiarities, which, in some 
Cases, have developed into apparently distinct 
Styles. These and the modifications of the 
ingrafted arts of alien conquerors were scien- 

cally examined, grouped, and described by 
“Ty James Fergusson, who, whilst preparing his 
‘ hiversal Illustrated Handbook of Arhitec- 
ure, published in 1855, succeeded in reducing 

chaos to rule and order. 
P the notice of the traveller, India presents 
fh ost heterogeneous population; and almost 
ery style in the history of art may be found 
a re, Indianised, either in existing buildings 
ancient ruins. Assyrian, Burmese, and 


Chinese influence can be traced in the Hindoo 
ornamentation of Southern India. The dif- 
ferent varieties of Saracenic, all more or less 
Indianised, in the Moghul art of Sindh, the 
Punjab, and Bengal. Moorish forms appear 
in the Deccan. A debased Greek treatment, 
strangely Byzantine in expression, marks the 
ancient ruins of the Afghan frontier and some 
temples in Cashmir. Gothic and Renaissance 
forms are also represented in places where the 
Portuguese ruled; and, lastly, an English 
pseudo -classical style, bald and _ hideous 
beyond description, introduced by our own 
people in the last century, still remains, for 
police-stations, and kindred constructions, the 
official style of the Indian Public Works De- 
partment. It is not possitle to describe, within 
the compass of one lecture, the locdl peculiari- 
ties of even the principal divergent styles of 
house-building in the different countries of 
Hindostan. The Mahratta States round Bom- 
bay, although exposed to wave after wave of 
alien influence, possess an art of strong 
character, which, if not indigenous, is at least 
of respectable antiquity. I will go to them 
for my first illustrations, passing afterwards to 
a Persianised town in the Punjab. 

There is a strong family likeness between the 
intramural houses of the cities of Bombay, 
Surat, Broach, and Ahmedabad. In each, 
narrow frontages mark the business centres ; 
but in the maze of crooked streets behind the 
great bazaars, are found spacious fagades, which 
would: be considered worthy of place in any of 
the great streets of Europe. 

The fronts of the larger houses, placed in 
alleys, are impossibilities to the photographer ; 
whilst the elaboration of their ornamentation 
defies any other means of representing their 
ten thousand points of light and shadow. Some 
houses have no columned porch, but a small 
terrace, 2 ft. or 3 ft. wide, and as many high, 
answers many of the purposes for which the 
porch is intended. Early in the morning, the 
men of the house assemble there, and, sitting on 
low stools, perform a part of the ritual of their 
toilettes. With brushes made from the twigs 
of the “‘ Babul” or “ Avali,’’ they solemnly scrub 
their teeth, varying the exercise with talk, 
giving instructions for the day to servants and 
clerks, and even transacting business. During 
the rains, the porch affords shelter to beggars, 
or people overtaken by heavy showers, and at 
night serves as a bed-room for the servants of the 
house. Here travellers and houseless beggars 
are also allowed to sleep,—a cheap charity to 
the giver, but a priceless boon to the recipient. 
The beggar is the rich man’s guest, though self- 
invited, and no policeman dare direct him to 
move on. The principal door is in the centre 
of the porch. On entering this we come to a 
large and somewhat dark hall, called “ othan ”’ 
or “ parsal,’”’ used sometimes as astore or lumber- 
room; by some, asa public office or “ kacheri”’ ; 
or, if the owner of the house is an artisan, as a 
workshop. Into this hall any dying member of 
the family is brought, and laid out on a blanket, 
two or three hours before he breathes his last. 
During marriage ceremonies, it serves as a ladies’ 
receiving-hall, and here, also, the servants of the 
house and lower-class guests take their food. 
The rooms on either side of this hall have set 
uses. That on the left is generally occupied by 
the aged head of the family when too infirm to 
ascend the step-ladders which do duty for stair- 
cases. The principal staircase is situated near 
this, and is watched by the patriarch, who notes 
all ascending. In former days the armed 
servants of the household performed this duty, 
but under the security of the British rule this 
relic of feudal times has disappeared. The 
room on the right side has its door in the court- 
yard and an entrance from the hall. It is used 
as a store and lavatory; one side is paved and 
enclosed with a low wall, sometimes but a few 
inches high ; in one corner of this is a stand, 
generally in brickwork, for a row of water-pots, 
from which the bather fills his brass vessel and, 
pouring it over his head, fulfils the rites of 
purification required so often by his religion. 
On the side of the hall, opposite to the entrance, 
is a door of the same size, sometimes an open 
colonnade; through this the courtyard is 
entered. Beyond are rooms, and overhead the 
broad balcony, running round at the level of 
the first floor, leaves but a comparatively small 
central space open to the sky. In small houses 
the balcony is carried by beams, but here a 
colonnade is necessary. The central portion, 
sunk some inches below the curb surrounding it, 





is paved and used as a general bathing-place, 





well drained by a small gutter running to an 
underground pit just below the front steps of 
the house. On one or either side are swings for 
the recreation of the ladies of the house; and 
here they pass most of their time, some sitting 
on the swings and singing to amuse the others, 
who, sitting on the floor, labour at the intermin- 
able duty of sorting the cereals and pulses which 
form the staple food of the people. 

Leaving the cloistered court, we come to 
another hall, the women’s room, where the wife, 
brothers’ wives, and sons’ and nephews’ wives 
pass most of their time engaged in domestic 
work under the superintendence of the owner’s 
mother, who, during her life, is the chief lady 
of the house. To the right of this hall are two 
rooms, one for storing grain, the other an 
infirmary. The first room on the left is set 
apart for the worship of the family gods. The 
next room is the kitchen, with a fireplace in one 
corner. A raised stand of masonry runs along 
another side of the room, somewhat like a 
dresser, with a row of hollows on the upper 
surface, to hold steadily the large brass and 
copper pots containing the daily supply of water 
for cooking purposes. It is from 2 ft. to3 ft. 
high, and the front is pierced with open arches, 
where are kept the utensils of the kitchen. 
Above on the walls are open shelves for the 
storing of spare cooking, dining, and drinking 
pots, all kept to a burnished brightness. From 
the ceiling hangs a swinging frame, which serves 
to keep fresh vegetables required for immediate 
use. In larger houses there is still another court- 
yard behind; in this, an open yard separates 
the wood fuel store and stables from the resi- 
dence. On ascending the staircase, the balcony 
round the court is found to be partitioned off 
into rooms on two sides, leaving two open 
corridors which serve as passages, or, in certain 
seasons, for drying grain, and during the hot 
weather as bedrooms when the moon shines 
only. The central door leads to the principal 
room of the house, the divan-khana, or council- 
hall. 

Leaving Bombay, with its perpetual summer, 
for Lahore in the north, we find the central 
court, even in small houses; but modified to 
suit the exigencies of the colder winter climate. 
The style is also changed by the adoption of 
true brick construction instead of the trabeate 
buildings of Bombay, where the brick walls, 
though thick, are but the filling of a large 
wooden framework of column and lintel, which 
would stand of itself, and is often put together 
before the bricklayer comes on to work. Such 
a construction will stand earthquakes and 
cyclones; but, if neglected, makes but a poor 
ruin, and, therefore, there are no very old 
buildings of the mixed wooden and brick style 
to be found in India. 

The brick buildings of the Punjab seem to 
be lineal descendants of the brick architecture 
of the Tigris and Euphrates country. How 
long arch and dome have been used it is 
difficult to say, but both are well understeod ; 
and to this day the native builder will construct 
vaults of brickwork which only an engineer 
would attempt here. In the Punjab cities 
wood is still used largely in house building, but 
not as an essential part of the construction, 
excepting where the space is insufficient for 
masonry. 

The chief difference between the architectural 
styles of Bombay and the Punjab lies in the 
facade, which, in the north, is broken by project- 
ing windows, generally arranged in groups of 
three. Whenof wood, the forms approach those 
of the well-known ‘‘ Mushrabeyehs” of Cairo 
houses; when in stone or brick, the window is 
but a slice, including three sides of a “‘ chuttri”’ 
pavilion with its dome, carried by a corbel of 
lotus-flower shape. The brickwork is excellent, 
the bricklayer seemingly trying to vie with his 
fellow artisan, the carpenter. Except when 
glazed, the bricks are cut and carved one by 
one as wanted ; often this is done after fixing. 
Moulded work does not seem to be known, even 
to the glazed terra-cotta makers, who obtain 
their forms by rough modellings, and after the 
clay is dry and hard, finish with carver’s tools. 

Turning from the houses to their builders, I 
will select some notes on house-building customs, 
folk-lore, &c., from a valuable mine of informa- 
tion, placed at my disposal by Mr. Kipling, who 
for twenty years has been in constant communi- 
cation with the most interesting, and, in my 
opinion, the best people of India, the artisan 
classes. 

The native prefers looking after his own 
work. Houses are seldom built by contract. 
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Those built in cantonments for Europeans are 
sometimes given out to contractors; but the 
native house proper is the enterprise of the 
owner. He engages a “ mistri,”’ who is at once 
architect and clerk of the works. Materials 
are purchased by the “‘ mistri” and the owner, 
or his agent or servant in company. Wages 
are paid to common labourers daily, and to 
craftsmen at irregularintervals. The accounts 
invariably get complicated by reason of ad- 
vances, and what a London tradesman calls the 
“‘ dead horse”’ is never fairly worked off. When 
any difficult work is in hand, or a spurt neces- 
sary, the workmen are treated with tobacco, 
sherbet, or sweetmeats. One “mistri” will 
sometimes have two or three houses building 
at once. Scarcely any drawings are made; 
there are designs extant, but they are seldom 
drawn to scale. Once begun, the work goes 
steadily on, and no notice is taken of the many 
holidays. Rain only stops it. 

When a Mahommedan starts a foundation of 
a house, he gets an auspicious day fixed,—as 
often as not by a Brahmin,—and the ordinary 
Hinduised Mahommedan of the eastern dis- 
trict will entertain Brahmins at a dinner. A 
strict Mahommedan will get a moollah, or 
respectable man of weight and character, to 
lay the first brick; he distributes goor (sugar) 
to the poor, or gives a dinner. And when 
the house is finished, he gives an “inam” of 
a shawl, or a turban, or money to the “ mistri.” 

Very orthodox Hindus will sacrifice a goat at 
the beginning of a house, and ‘ Ganasha,”’ the 
elephant-headed god who presides at all begin- 
nings, and whose quaint figure finds a place 
over most Hindu doorways, is worshipped. 
His sign heads every baniah’s account-book, 
and is the ubiquitous ‘‘ swastika,” or cross fylfot 
of our heraldry. 

When the house is finished, or at a convenient 
time after, an auspicious day is fixed for the 
ceremonial entrance, or ‘‘juth khana,”’ the 
house warming. 

Generally, in districts with increasing pros- 
perity, brick is taking the place of “ adobe.” 
In the cities the price of wood forbids the 
extensive use of wooden balconies, &c., that 
once prevailed. The door or window-frame is 
often wrought separately, sometimes in another 
town, and though it may appear to be set in 
the expanse of brick wall in a chance-hap sort 
of way, frequently has an effect which more 
studied designs miss; naturally, a deeply- 
recessed, well-carved door or window-frame 
can scarcely come amiss anywhere. 

In some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particular good 
“chanleat”’ door or window-frame, he takes it 
to the house into which it is to be built, and 
spreading a sheet on the ground, he lays his 
work down and sets himself alongside to 
receive the congratulations of his townsfolk. 
These take a practical form, and cowries, pice, 
and white money rain on the sheet. They say 
that once as much as 100 rupees testified to the 
skill of acarver. But this is unknown in the 
large cities. 

Since it is unlucky to start but with the left 
leg, some “mistris” say steps should be odd 
numbers, so that the left comes first into the 
upper room; but this is not constantly observed. 
The risers of native steps are always high and 
awkward. At Jeypore they go up slopes 
instead of steps. 








“THE OLD HOUSE,” HEREFORD. 


THE handsome half-timbered building, erected 
in 1621, and well known by photographs as ‘‘ The 
Old House,” standing detached and conspicuous 
as it does in the centre of the business quarter 
of the ancient city, has lately been restored and 
adapted to the purposes of a banking business 
by the Worcester City and County Banking 
Company. 

Oliver Cromwell is reported to have slept in 
it on one occasion, and fora time it bore his 
name as “ Cromwell’s House.” 

Originally it had houses right and left, as it 
formed part of the ancient ‘‘ Butcher’s-row.” 
One after another of these has been pulled 
down, and at last the town-hall itself, which 
was one of them, fell a victim to the necessities 
of the age. Probably “The Old House” 
would have shared a similar fate had it not been 
for its historical interest, and constituting the 
principal architectural link in the city between 
the past and present. 

The two upper floors, with their numerous 





| overhanging many-mullioned windows, have 


been but little altered, but the lower floor has 
suffered terrible mutilation from successive 
shopkeepers, and only one small portion re- 
mained of a picturesque pent roof that origi- 
nally ran along each front. The restorer’s 
work has therefore been chiefly required here,— 
the repairer’s above. To retain the old forms 
and yet make the building serviceable for 
banking purposes was a task of some difficulty, 
as it necessitated windows on the blank sides ; 
but a brass plate has been affixed to remind 
posterity of the fact that in the year 1882 the 
form of the building was altered into that of a 
detached structure, which, of course, it had 
really been for at least a century previously. 

Another change has been rendered necessary 
by the gradual but entire covering to a height 
of nearly 2 ft. of the stone chamfered base. 
Owing to its position in the centre of the street, 
it was impossible to lower the ground without 
making a railed-in trench, which has been 
carried out, the plan of lifting the massive 
wooden framework bodily having to be aban- 
doned on account of its cost, though the porch 
was treated in this way, and certain portions of 
the building which had sunk in consequence of 
the rotting away of the timbers and the 
thoughtless manner in which successive shop- 
keepers had treated the ground-floor. 

The whole exterior, with its black beams and 
cement panels, has been carefully repaired, and 
the grotesques and other carvings scraped and 
cleaned where practicable, but in some instances, 
notably in the handsomely-carved barge-boards, 
simple oiling had to be adopted, owing to the 
great amount of neglect and decay they evinced. 

Care has been taken with the ancient portions 
of the interior, and several interesting frescos, 
carvings, and other ornamentation have been 
revealed to view. The new carving has been 
principally executed by Mr. Robert Clark, of 
Hereford. Mr. Ben Gay, of Bristol, supplied 
the new tinted glazing in the banking-room ; 
Messrs. Brawn & Co., of Birmingham, the iron 
and brass work; Mr. Ebner, of Clerkenwell, the 
oak parquetrie; and Mr. W. Godwin, of Lug- 
wardine, the encaustic tile floors. Mr. Peachy 
was foreman throughout; Mr. T. Collins, of 
Tewkesbury, the contractor; and Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of London and Hereford, the 
architect, he having been selected in a limited 
competition. 








THE ESTIMATES FOR VIENNA TOWN 
HALL. 


THE new Town-hall of Vienna continues to be 
the source of great perplexity to the Municipal 
Authorities. Some six months ago they were 
unpleasantly surprised to learn from the Depart- 
ment of Works that the estimates for the 
building of the edifice had proved too small by 
the sum of 1,800,000 florins. After much 
grumbling, and useless discussion, however, the 
Town Council yielded to the inevitable and 
voted the entire amount of the deficiency, but 
stipulated expressly that this additional 1,800,000 
florins was in no case to be exceeded. The City 
Fathers in the Austrian capital take things 
easily, and even when this large sum was 
granted in excess of the estimates, it never 
struck any one that it would be as well to make 
any inquiry as to the real state of the work, to 
ascertain how such a discrepancy had arisen, or 
whether the additional sum demanded would 
complete the edifice. What the Council did do, 
however, was to decide that the laying of the last 
or crowning stone of the edifice should take place 
on the 12th of September next, being the second 
centenary of the defeat of the last Turkish army 
which ever besieged the city. All preparations 
were ordered to be made for the removal of all 
the municipal offices into the new building by 
that date; but now, after the lapse of five or 
six months since the voting of the extra. grant, 
fresh rumours begin to crop up in the Rath- 
haus Building Committee to the effect that 
even with the additional grant the architects 
will find it impossible to finish the building. 
The Council were naturally surprised and 
wrathful even at the mention of a thing that 
seemed so palpably impossible. It was at 
length suggested that the members should pro- 
ceed to the building, and examine the state of 
the work for themselves before anything further 
wasdone. A deputation of the Council did, in 
fact, eventually proceed to the new Rathhaus, 
and with what they saw there, or rather what 
they missed there, they were dumbfoundered. 








ee 
Upon examining the building more carefully, it 
was discovered that the most glaring negligence 
had prevailed, and it was clear that, so far from 
the building being ready for the final stone to 
be laid in September, the edifice cannot possibly 
be finished this year. In the extensive bage. 
ment the necessary heating and ventilation 
arrangements had been entirely forgotten, ang 
all parts of the work were more or legs in 
arrears. No windows have yet been put in, nor 
have any steps been taken in that or a gcore 
other matters. The ceremony of laying the 
crowning stone may be gone through, but i 
will be months before the edifice is finished 
and ready for occupation. But what is worst 
of all, the city authorities will find it neces 

to make a second additional grant, amounting 
it is estimated, at from one million to two 
million florins. 








THE VIENNA CITY RAILWAYS. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
notice headed as above in your number of 
the 19th inst., and as it contains so man 
serious inaccuracies I trust you will kindly 
afford me space for correcting them. 

The Vienna Railway is not all designed “ to 
run above ground on viaducts,” and will not 
‘“be very expensive.” On the contrary, a con- 
siderable length of it will be constructed in 
“open cutting,” with retaining-walls, similar to 
the open sections of the District Railway in 
London. It will cost less per mile than any 
metropolitan railway yet constructed. The 
estimated outlay is under 200,000/. per mile, 
including land purchase and “ equipment,” but 
exclusive of rolling stock and engines, and not 
870,0001. per mile as stated by your informant, 
which figure happens to be about the cost of the 
Berlin Elevated Railway, which is a double 
railway with four lines of rails, intended chiefly 
for military purposes. 

“The Vienna authorities,’ by which phrase 
your informant probably means the “ Municipab 
Corporation,” cannot now take up a “rival 
scheme,” nor can, nor could, they at: any time 
interfere in any way with the “concession” 
granted to Mr. Brunlees, of Glasgow, and the 
writer by the Imperial Government in January 
last, when all ‘‘ other schemes ” were summarily 
disposed of. Nor do I propose to adopt any 
such “ modifications” as are suggested by your 
informant. Neither can I findany confirmation 
of the statement “that Dr. Werner Siemens 
has laid any project for a metropolitan “net- 
work” of electric railways befcre the city 
authorities,’ who would not be the proper 
persons to apply to, and who have no power to 
grant railway concessions. 

I am told some one obtained a “ licence” 
from the Government to lay a short “ experi- 
mental narrow-gauge electric tramway” in the 
Prater, outside the district concessioned to the 
promoters of the Vienna City Railways, several ’ 
months ago, on the condition that it should be 
taken up again in twelve months, but it has not 
been proceeded with. 

Some time since, in company with the prin- 
cipal promoters of the Vienna City Railways, 
I haa a long conference with Dr. Werner 
Siemens and his partner, Mr. Halske, at Berlin, 
on the question of working our lines, when 
constructed, by electricity ; but after serious 
investigation it was concluded that it is not 
yet practically demonstrated that it can be 
economically done, or indeed safely done at 
all, where numerous branches enter on a “ ring 
railway” such as ours. Mr. Edison has beep 
earnestly engaged on the same problem for the 
“New York Elevated Railways,’ where the 
conditions are more in his favour, but up to the 
present unsuccessfully, and I am confident 
that if any one can succeed in the practical 
solution of this interesting subject it will be 
our clever American cousin. 

In the remainder of the notice complained of 
your informant falls into so many errors 
reference to existing facts that I conclude he 
has never been in Vienna. He says:—“ The 
old part of the city ‘lies high,’ and here a 
Siemens proposes to tunnel.” The old part 0 
Vienna is perfectly flat, as most people ee 
and at a level very little over that of the neig®" 
bouring Danube. To tunnel undergroun 
therein, and to make elevated viaducts me 
higher and newer parts of the city, throne 
the Giirtel Strasse, outside the lines of the 0 
fortifications, would be a manifest absurdity; 
and I venture to say Dr. W. Siemens, ne more 
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— 
than the writer, has ever even heard of this 
fantastic project, nor has he dreamed of “sup- 

snting the railway for which Mr. Fogerty 
has obtained the concession,” or ‘‘ supplement- 
ing it” by electric continuations. At all events, 

ere in Vienna, and in constant intercourse 
with the only authorities,—those of the Ministry 
of Commerce, who would have been officially 
informed,—I have never heard anything of 
guch intentions on his part, and I am certain 
he would have written to me if he entertained 
them, as no man knows better the meaning of 
the phrase, “Concessioned Railway,” and its 
unassailable character. 

I am inclined to think that the notice you 
have inadvertently inserted in your influential 
‘ournal is an “intentional hoax,” similar to 
grossly inaccurate statements recently supplied 
to other journals in London by disappointed 
and malicious competitors whose names have 
been furnished to me by the editors. 

Having failed to prevent the grant of this 
important concession to the English syndicate, 
they now endeavour to throw cold and not very 
clean water on it by insinuating that it is of no 
value, and will be superseded by some other pro- 
ject invented for their purpose at the moment, 
in order, so they imagine, that the public will 
pe hindered thereby from subscribing for the 
share capital if ever it should be offered to 
them. 

Fortunately, the promoters are strong enough 
to be independent of the public, and the only 
thing approaching to accuracy in the article 
before me is the opening statement “‘ that they 
have given notice to the Government here that 
they are prepared to fulfil the condition of the 
concession as to the first instalment of the 
capital, and to commence the works as soon as 
they receive the official permission to do so,” 
é.e., on the approval of the “‘ working drawings” 
now in rapid course of preparation in these 
offices. 


JoserH Fogerty, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


Engineer to the Vienna City Railways, and 
Concessionnaire. 


Vienna, 24th May. 








PROGRESS OF BUILDING 
IN NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
NEW HOTELS, THEATRES, &C. 


THERE are few localities within the metropolis 
where building is proceeding at a more rapid 
rate than in the recently-formed Northumber- 
land-avenue, every portion of which will now 
shortly be covered with public buildings of some 
size. As is well known, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works expended something like half a 
million sterling in the purchase of land and 
buildings to construct the avenue, the cost of 
Northumberland House and grounds alone 
amounting to 400,000/. The Board have, how- 
éver, been practically more than recouped for 
this large outlay. With the exception of a small 
plot of land on the north side of the Avenue, 
near its junction with Craven-street, the whole 
of the sites on both sides of the Avenue have 
been disposed of for building purposes, and we 
are confidently informed, but do not vouch for 
it, that the Board are now in receipt of ground- 
rents representing upwards of six per cent. upon 
the outlay incurred in the original purchase. 

The greater portion of the frontage on the 
south side will be occupied by two monster 
hotels, both of which are now in course of con- 
struction. In continuation of the buildings at 
the south-west angle of the Avenue, now occu- 
pied by the National Liberal Club, the build- 
ing designated the Northumberland-avenue 
Hotel, suid to be one of the largest in the 
world, has recently been commenced, and a 

€number of workmen are at present em- 
Ployed in excavating and getting in the founda- 
tions, preparatory to the superstructure being 
proceeded with, which it is expected will be 
Commenced in about a month. The hotel will 
ve a frontage to the Avenue of no less than 
353 ft. in length, extending in a south-easterly 
oon to the buildings recently erected by 
© Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The style of architecture will be the Italian 
haissance, and the building, having several 
oors, will be carried to a great height, the 
ou being 110 ft. above the ground line. 
of her here Tham there will be a dining-room 
sbiieral re rge dimensions, together with 
tain; Cottee-rooms, billiard-rooms, and enter- 
ictel oe and the enormous capacity of the 
will may be judged when it is stated that it 
Contain upwards of 700 reception and bed 





rooms. The architects are Messrs. Isaacs & 
Florence, of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn- 
road, and the builders Messrs. Perry & Co., of 
the Tredegar Works, Bow. Mr. Charles Till is 
the clerk of the works. 

The Hédtel Métropole, which is of somewhat 
similar dimensions and character to the above- 
named buildings, is likewise actively in progress, 
the elevation having already been carried several 
feet above the ground live. This hotel has a 
frontage to the south side of the Avenue of 
320 ft. in length, with a frontage of similar 
length to Whitehall-place. The two hotels 
have thus a frontage to the Avenue of 653 ft. 
in length. . 

On the north side of the Avenue, immediately 
adjoining the Grand Hotel, a new theatre is 
about to be erected for Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
and the building will be immediately com- 
menced. An announcement on the site states 
that the theatre will be opened on the return 
of the Criterion company from America. Mr. 
Verity is the architect. 

On the same side of the Avenue, a short dis- 
tance eastward, the Charing-cross Turkish 
Baths are in course of erection, and adjoining 
them is a handsome and lofty building called 
Wessex Lodge, which has just been completed. 
Near the south-eastern end of the Avenue, 
close to the Embankment, two other plots have 
been secured, on one of which it is announced 
that offices and residential chambers are about 
to be erected, suitable for banks and insurance 
and other companies; and on the other site it 
is likewise stated that shops, residential 
chambers, and offices will be erected. The 
whole of the sites on both sides of the Avenue 
will thus shortly be covered with buildings, all 
faced with Portland stone, which is one of the 
conditions on which the land is leased from the 
Metropolitan Board. 








THE NEW FIRE BRIGADE BUILDINGS 
IN SCOTLAND YARD. 


For some time past a new block of buildings 
for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade has been in 
course of erection at the east end of Scotland- 
yard, near Northumberland Avenue. The 
buildings, which are fast approaching comple- 
tion, have a frontage of 71 ft. in length, and 
are 73 ft. in height, containing five stories 
above the ground-floor. The elevation of the 
buildings is in red brick, with Mansfield stone 
piers, cornices, and windows, all of which are of 
two and three lights. The carved and fluted 
Mansfield piers impart a very effective appear- 
ance totheelevation. The building is surmounted 
by a Mansard roof, in which are three domes, 
above a cornice and balustrade with vases, all in 
Mansfield stone. At the west angle of the build- 
ing there is an octagonal tower, 106 ft. in height, 
chiefly in Mansfield stone. It is intended as a 
look-out tower for the use of the members of 
the brigade, its summit being reached by an 
internal circular staircase. The tower com- 
mands an extensive view of the metropolis, in 
various directions. The building contains 
a large number of apartments, consisting of 
living and bed rooms for members of the brigade, 
the ground-floor portion of the building having 
ample space for fire-engines, with stabling 
accommodation in the rear. 

Mr. Alfred Mott, for the Superintending 
Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
is the architect, and Mr. C. W. Reading, of 
Buckingham Palace-road, is the contractor. 
Mr. Thrush is clerk of the works. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT THE WALWORTH 
RAILWAY STATION. 


THe Walworth Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company’s Metropolitan 
Extension Section between Ludgate-hill and 
Victoria is considered to be the most profitable 
station on the route, and yet it is the most incon- 
venient for the large number of passengers who 
daily make use of it. The approaches are bad, 
the booking-offices are under a dark arch, and 
altogether inadequate to the enormous traffic 
which daily takes place between the station and 
Ludgate-hill ; whilst waiting-rooms and covered 
platforms are conspicuous by their absence. 
Repeated complaints have been made of the 
want of accommodation and ordinary con- 
venience at the station, but hitherto nothing 
has been done in’ the way of satisfying the 
reasonable demands of that large section of 


the inhabitants which makes use of the station 
The directors have at length, however, resolved 
to carry out several important improvements, 
some of which are now in progress. The central 
platform between the main line and the Metro- 
politan Extension line to Victoria is being 
covered in witha roof supported on ornamental 
iron columns, and we understand that waiting- 
rooms are to be erected in connexion with the 
several platforms, whilst the booking-offices are 
likewise to be enlarged, and the approaches 
very much improved. 








THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK 
BUILDINGS AT NEWINGTON. 


THE London and County Banking Company 
have just completed the erection of a new 
block of buildings at Newington Butts, in 
addition to their present banking premises. 
The buildings, which are situated nearly 
opposite the Elephant and Castle Hotel, 
have a frontage to Newington Butts of 
64 ft. in length, and are upwards of 50 ft. 
in height, comprising the ground and three 
upper floors. The ground-floor portion of 
the elevation is in Portland stone, rusticated, 
and has a range of five arched windows, with 
two entrances to the building at the east and 
west ends respectively, each entrance being 
surmounted byan elaborately carved tympanum 
resting on carved and moulded trusses. The 
carving around the windows is likewise very 
elaborate, the key-stones of the windows con- 
sisting of sculptured figure-heads. At the foot 
of the first-floor windows, the elevation of 
which is also in Portland stone, there is a 
balustrade. The first floor has a range of 
seven windows, four of which are surmounted 
by pediments, resting on columns. The second 
and third floors of the elevation are in white 
Suffolk brick, with Portland stone’ windows 
and dressings. The treatment of the second 
floor windows is one of the most ornamental 
portions of the frontage. The whole of the 
basement and ground floor will be occupied as 
the banking premises, the banking-room being 
60 ft. by 27 ft., and occupying an area of 
upwards of 1,600 ft. It is intended to be 
elegantly fitted in mahogany, and the floor laid 
with encaustic tiles. The upper floors of the 
building are intended to be occupied as the 
offices of the Inland Revenue Department for 
the South London district. 

Messrs. Glover & Salter, of the Poultry, are 
the architects, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill are 
the contractors. 


—_s 








AMERICA. 


Chicago.—The progress made by Chicago still 
continues remarkably rapid. At the present 
time it numbers about 600,000 inhabitants, and 
is the third largest industrial city in the States. 
In the year 1882 it added 40,000 to its popula- 
tion. The entire trade of the place in that 
year is estimated to have amounted to a turn- 
over of 229,000,000l. sterling. The Bankers’ 
Clearing - house returns rose to 478,800,0001. 
sterling. In cattle, pigs, and tinned meats 
Chicago remains the first city in the Union. 
In 1882 there were 4,000,000 pigs slaughtered, 
and 690,000,000 lb. of meat and lard canned 
and packed. In the matter of building the city 
continues to show the greatest activity. Last 
year there were 3,000 new houses erected, and 
the total amount spent in the city on the build- 
ing trades in 1882 is reckoned to have been not 
less than 4,000,000/. sterling. All the new 
streets are now paved with wood, blocks of 
cedar being generally employed. 

Subterranean Projects for New York.—The 
proposal for an underground railway running 
the direction of Broadway and Madison-avenue, 
right through New York, appears to be gaining 
favour in that city. One of the objections is the 
unavoidable disturbance to the traffic of that 
great thoroughfare while the line was building, 
but this would, of course, only be comparatively 
temporary. The project now mooted is not 
merely a subterranean railway, with two double 
lines of rails, but rather the creation of a sort of 
second Broadway underground. It is proposed 
that the present cellars shall be turned into 
shops; that there shall be wide pavements for 
foot-passengers as well as the railway; and 
that the whole shall be lighted with electricity. 
For the accommodation of the numerous net- 
work of tubes, pipes, and cables of the water, 





gas, and electric companies, it is proposed to 
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construct special gangways. Of the rails, one 
pair would be for short journeys, the trains 
stopping at every street corner, the other for 
long journeys and quick trains, stopping only 
at mile intervals. The luggage traffic would be 
done chiefly at night. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2,507. A. Diss, West Bergholt. Construction 
of chimney-pieces, &c. May 19, 1883. 

2,522. A. Snelling, London.  Cowls for 
chimneys, &c. May 21, 1883. 

2,535. F. H. F. Eagel, Hamburg. Manufac- 
ture of artificial stone, &. (Com. by E. 
Murjahn, Hamburg.) May 21, 1883. 

2,576. J. Garlick, Birmingham. Construction 
of floorings, platforms, &c. May 23, 1883. 

2,601. A. Clark, London. Fire-proof screen 
for separating the stage from the auditorium of 
theatres, &c. May 24, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the date named :— 


May 22, 1883. 


280. J. H. Starling, Erith, and E. A. May, 
Belvedere. Manufacture of bricks, tiles, &c. 
Jan. 17, 1883. 

1,894. W. Berry and P. Stuart, Edinburgh. 
Pavement. April 14, 1883. 

2,063. D. Jones, London. Apparatus for 
improving draught in chimneys, &c. April 24, 
1883. 

2,475. A. Rudolph, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Window-sashes. May 17, 1883. 


May 25, 1883. 


2,052. R. Hudson, Gildersome. Manufacture 
of metallic roofing, &c. April 23, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending May 26, 1883. 

4,592. H. Blair, Glasgow. Ventilating appli- 
ances for soil-pipes, &c. Sept. 27, 1882. Price 
6d. 

This ventilating appliance censists of two pieces of piping 
fitting into each other between which an air-inlet or grating 
is formed. 

4,652. T. Young and G. C. Wood, Sheffield. 
Appliances for securing windows and doors. 
Sept. 30, 1882. Price 2d. 

A two-armed catch suspended in a bracket moves out 
automatically and secures the window when it is closed. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

4,731. J. Drewitt, London. 
spindles to locks and latches. 
Price 6d. ; 

The knobs are fixed to the spindles by a divided metallic 
ring fixed in a groove in the neck of the knob, and the 
spindles are connected to the locks or latches by a split 


cotter pin, which passes through one of a series of hates in 
the spindle. 


Connecting 
Oct. 4, 1882. 








THE LAND-TAX. 


Sis,—The interesting paper read by Mr. 
Evans at the Surveyors’ Institution, and which 
you print on page 691, refers to a subject which 
intimately affects every Briton, and more espe- 
cially those of us engaged in building. I am 
sorry however, that the paper contains so little 
historical matter, and, as the concluding recom- 
mendation appears to me to be entirely wrong, 
I propose, with your permission, to supply, as 
briefly as possible, such facts and figures as will 
conduce to a better understanding of the subject, 
which is one worthy of being carefully and im- 
partially studied by every man in the kingdom. 
The land-tax was first imposed upon England 
and Wales by 4th William and Mary, 1692. 
Scotland was subjected to it in 1707; but, like 
the window-tax and its successor, the house- 
duty, it has never been im in Ireland. In 
ancient times the land of England belonged to 
the Crown, and was let out to its tenants on 
conditions of military service and other duties, 
and payments of various kinds. After the 
restoration of the monarchy, in 1660, this 
military service was felt to be so irksome by the 
Crown tenants that they passed a law (for at 
that time they composed the Parliament) com- 
muting it into a money payment; but the pay- 
ment was to be made, not by themselves, who 
were relieved of an onerous duty, but by the 
general public, in the shape of an excise duty 
upon all beer and spirits brewed for sale. That 
prepared for their own use was to be free and 
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untaxed. This arrangement continued until 
1692, when the full compensation, which was 
said to have been made thirty-two years before 
the loss of the military service of former times, 
became so lessened that an Act was passed 
levying a tax of 4s. in the pound on the full 
yearly value of all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments at a rack rent, without any 
abatement, but with exceptions in favour of 
universities, hospitals, and schools; on salaries 
of public officers, except soldiers and sailors in 
actual service; and on personal property, ex- 
cepting household furniture. A certain valua- 
tion, believed to be very imperfect, was made, and 
the tax produced the sum of 1,922,000/. on that 
valuation or assessment. The tax was continued 
by annual Acts of Parliament, sometimes at 4s. 
in the pound, sometimes at 3s., sometimes at 2s., 
and once (1732-33) at 1s., but always on the 
valuation of 1692, until 1798, Scotland, as has 
been already stated, being joined to England 
and Wales under the Act in 1707. By 38th 
George III., chaps. 5, 60, the land-tax was 
made perpetual,-on the original valuation of 
1692, at 4s. in the pound, on all manors, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, mines, iron- 
works, salt-springs and works, parks, chases, 
warrens, woods, fishings, tithes, tolls, an- 
nuities, &c., in short, on all profits from real 
property, and the tax was apportioned in 
shares, or, as they are called, “ quotas’’ on each 
county in Great Britain, so that the money to 
be raised in England and Wales should amount 
to 1,989,6731., and in Scotland to 47,954l., or a 
total altogether of 2,037,6271. Provision was 
made for its redemption in the manner stated 
by Mr. Evans, at eighteen or twenty-three 
years’ purchase, according to value, and Mr. 
Wm. Pitt, who was then Premier and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in desperate straits for 
money, and not very particular how he got it, 
excused the iniquity of this forestalling of the 
wants of posterity by declaring “that the 
measure would not preclude that or any other 
Parliament from imposing another land-tax, or 
from augmenting or reassessing the existing 
one,’ but endeavoured to comfort them by a 
statement of his conviction that it would not 
be done, and up to now he has been right. But 
who can doubt that some rearrangement is 
necessary when the gross inequality of the in- 
cidence of the tax is proclaimed. I have already 


said that by the Acts of 1798 certain quotas| 5 


were apportioned to each county, the total 
number being 513, 495 of which were for Eng- 
land, eleven for Wales, and seven for Scotland ; 
and these were again divided amongst the 
counties according to what appears to have been 
their wealth at that time, and a sort of rough 
justice was maintained in the apportionment. 
But, as time went on, inequalities arose from 
unequal prosperity or otherwise, until at the 
present time we find one county,—Cumberland, 
—pays on its assessment not more than 3-8ths 
of a penny in the pound, while another,— 
Middlesex,—pays 1s. 6jd.; and the average of 
all the counties in England is 3$d., in Wales 
1,,d.,and in Scotland 3-16ths of a penny, or a 
general average of 1d. in the pound instead of 
4s., and the amount collected has been reduced 
by redemption to 1,051,433/. in 1882. Whether 
that redemption took place in great part at the 
beginning of the century, or has been very 
gradual and is still in progress, I have no means 
of ascertaining, and Mr. Evans does not tell us, 
but in 1866 a great change was effected in the 
assessments by the transference from Schedule 
A to Schedule D of all mines, quarries, iron- 
works, and other kinds of real property. There 
is another consideration which should not be 
overlooked. If it was a fair thing to make an 
assessment on the actual value in 1692, it can- 
not be an unfair thing to make an assessment 
on the actual value now. That actual annual 
value in 1879-80 was, according to the “ Statis- 
tical Abstract,” and excluding all canals, rail- 
ways, mines, quarries, ironworks, &c., added b 
the Act of 1798 not less than 172,136,1831., a 
real 4s. in the pound on which would yield 
34,427,2361., instead of the miserable and paltry 
1,051,483/. of last year. In other words, the 
land-tax was equal in William and Mary’s reign 
to about one-fifth of the totalrevenue. In our 
time it is less than one-eighty-fifth of the total 
revenue of the country. And yet Mr. Evans 
proposes to compel redemption. On the con- 
trary, I think enough has been shown to induce 
its re-enaction on a new valuation, and it ought 
to be extended to Ireland. That land does not 
bear its proper share of the burden of imperial 
taxation, and that therefore it cannot be im- 











proper to reimpose the land-tax, will be eviden; 
to all who examine the official returns. Accor@. 
ing to these the revenue for 1881-2 was made 
up as follows :— 





CeaPbOMA ..... cvnanisinsoresne ces cccccores £19,287,000 
IID, caida tntowenoreiepcasopessicenes 27,240,000 
IED never ounce panivedasnnsvere ope 12,260,000 
Land and House Tax ............ 2,725,000 
Property and Income Tax...... 9,945,000 
UDR ccasesnensdvencanteyenseens ,000, 
SIN nck cnascs deqhdnsteedees 1,630,000 
Crown Lands............ deb novoseewe 80,000 
Interest on Advances and 
Suez Canal Shares ............ 1,219,262 
Miscellaneous ........-...s00seeees 4,136,019 
ORR 4. .osenmccsennonssce £85,822,281 


Of all these items, the only part paid by 
owners of landed property as such ig as 
follows :— 


Ra Tak. dicts sie dimribotgsocvsiie ots £1,051,433 
Property and Income Tax, 
Schedule <A, Lands and 
Tenements ............. 3,563,403 
Bide aacc: ve 2 £4,614, 836 


Under the second item is included all honge 
property, and is to that extent erroneous for my 
purpose; but as it stands, the contribution of 
land and houses combined is less than one- 
eighteenth of the gross total. And it must not 
be forgotten that the small contribution thus 
made by landowners must be and is made up 
for by the trading and working classes, who 
have thus good reason to complain of the gross 
inequality of taxation. 

The following list gives the amount in the 
pound paid by different counties towards the 
land-tax in England :— 








s. d. 8. d, 
Bedfordshire ... 0 4 Lincoln ............ 0 2 
OTD . cconesumase @ i Middlesex ...... I 
DIMES -dhbvcrcasaie 0 5 Monmouth ...... 0 
Cambridge ...... 0 3 ee 0 
Cheshire ......... 0 1 Northampton ...) 
Cornwall ......... 0 3 Northumberland 0 3 
Cumberland...... 0 0 PRE 0 38 
Derbyshire ...... 0 1 cai bannnanenete 0 5% 
SEE. Atniinieaanien 0 38 Rutland ......... 0 4; 
SEE scosaneckins QO 44 Se 0 2 
Durham ......... 01 Somerset ......... 0 3 
OOK ccccctvircse ses 0 3 Stafford ......... 0.3 
Gloucester ...... 0 3 a 0 4 
| ee 0 3 Aes 0 23 
Hereford ........ 0 2 ee 0 94 
BIER... cisscacbonee Warwick ......... 0 2; 
BOOM -csasctinmios 0 4), | Westmoreland... 0 1 
BOI 2 censpoctnesss 0 23 Oa 
Lancashire ...... 0 08 | Worcester ...... 03 
Leicestershire... 0 3% _ 0 1 
In Wales. 
s. d. s, d. 
Anglesey ......... 0 24 | I os ciccsin. s4se0s 0 
Brecknock ...... 0 12 Glamorgan ...... 0 0 
Cardigan ......... 0 2,5 | Merioneth ...... 01 
Carmarthen...... 0 ] Montgomery ...0 1g . 
Carnarvon ...... 01 Pembroke _...... 014 
Denbigh ......... 0 1,, | Radnor............ 0 3} 
OIG cennaprest tench vie 0 0;, 
DOPOD 0 cn09sn0ncnanpo eee 0 13 
Comment on the above is unnecessary. 
EK. GRIMES. 








MEDALLION IN MEMORY OF THE LATE 
REV. ARTHUR RIGG. 


In accordance with the wish of numerous 
old pupils who received their early education 
at the Engineering School at Chester, a perma- 
nent memorial has been provided in memory 
their old master, whose lamented death we 
recorded in 1880. 

To carry out this purpose a committee was 
formed, the chairman being Mr. Percy G. 8. 
Westmacott, president of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Samuel Worssam, 
Oakley Works, Chelsea, being hon. secretary. 

A consideration of the subject led to the 
unanimous conclusion that a marble medallion, 


Y | erected in the College Chapel, Chester, would be 


the most suitable form of memorial. The sugges 
tion met with the ready assent of the diocesa® 
authorities, and the carrying out of tbis ua 
tion was most kindly undertaken by Mr. J.* 
Westmacott, of No. 49, Hugh-street, Pimlico. . 








Sculpture at the St. George's Hall 
Iiverpool.—We were wrongly informed as 10 
the Christian name of the sculptor to whom 
this work has been confided, under certain coB 
ditions. His name is “ Thomas Stirling Le 
of Merton Villa Studic, 280s, King’s-roa4, 
Chelsea.” 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION. 


A Vestry meeting of the inhabitants of the 
ish of Manchester was held in the Cathedral 
on Monday morning, for the purpose of autho- 
rising the churchwardens to apply for a faculty 
to enable them to make such alterations and 
restorations at the Cathedral and Parish Church 
as had been recommended by the architect, 
Mr. J. S. Crowther. There was a very small 
attendance. Mr. Geo. Milner, the senior church- 
warden, eccupied the chair. 

The chairman said the restoration of the 
cathedral involved the removal of the north 
gallery, and he should just like to read to them 
the opinion which had been given by Mr. 
Crowther upon the point. He called special 
attention to that, because he supposed that was 
the only point upon which there could be any 
difference of opinion. The restoration itself 
had already been agreed to, and must go 
forward. The architect said, with reference to 
the north gallery :— 


‘‘ An examination was then made into the con- 
dition of the floor frame, when it was found that 
the principals, originally framed with timbers too 
slight for their bearing and for the weight they had 
to carry when the gallery was filled with people, 
had in consequence of their insufficient strength, 
and from having been constructed with unseasoned 
timber deflected so seriously from a straight line as 
to disrupt the joint and the frame, and in some 
cases the tenons had no hold in the mortises. The 


principals were at once supported in the centre by |. 


wooden props, so as to render the gallery, as it 
was then supposed, temporarily safe, so far as 
such an expedient can give security, but the whole 
structure is so inherently weak, and so badly framed 
together, even with its supports, I feel bound to say 
it isin a most unsatisfactory condition, and that a 
heavy responsibility will attach to the authorities if 
it be not at once taken down. But independently 
of the state of the structure of the gallery, the 
restoration of the pier arches of the north aisle, 
which will shortly be commenced, will involve the 
taking down of the gallery, as it would not be 
practicable to carry on the works connected with 
the restoration of this portion of the fabric of the 
cathedral without the removal of the gallery whilst 
they are in progress.” 


That was the opinion they had had from an 
architect whose competency no man would 
doubt, and after such advice the churchwardens, 
even if there were no restorations proceeding, 
would be unwise in allowing the gallery to 
remain in its present condition, as the responsi- 
bility was laid upon their shoulders. 


It was unanimously resolved :— 


“That the churchwardens of the cathedral and 
parish church of Manchester be authorised to apply 
to the Ordinary for a faculty to enable them to 
take down the north gallery in the said cathedral 
and parish church, and to carry into effect the 
alterations and additions as proposed in the report 
of Mr. J. S. Crowther, architect, as shown on the 
plan submitted to this meeting, and signed by the 
chairman.” 








RE RAIN-WATER CONDUCTORS. 


Siz,—In answer to your correspondent, 
“A.B. C.,” on page 725, last week’s issue, the 
best conductors are those of lead, not light 
cast iron, as now commonly used. In this 
instance, as in many other cases, science (if one 
can call it so) of the present day is completely 
out-pacing the past, and in a great number of 
cases not for the good of the community. 

Iron rain-water conductors have long been 
condemned by practical minds on account of 
their oxidising properties, which, by the action 
of rast, gradually but surely eat away the pipe, 
and as this rust increases in bulk, it scales off, 
and falling into the pipes is sure to stop them, 
nelly at plinth bends, which are usually 


The peculiarity of iron pipes is that they rust 
away more at the back than the front, the oxidi- 
sation taking place both inside and out at the 
Same time. In fact, to use iron as a substitute 
for lead, for [the purpose of conveying water 

m gutters, roofs, &c., is simply a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy. 

the pipes are free from sand or blow-holes 

Commence with, in the course of a year or 
twothey require painting, and the place where it 
8 of the greatest consequence to paint invariably 
Cannot be reached by the painter’s brush. 

If your correspondent “A. B. C.” will take a 

up Gower-street, W.C., he will see some 
Scores of lead rain-water pipes which have been 





fixed for many years, and are now in as good a 
condition as when first put up. 
JoHN SMEATON. 





Sir, — The complaint made by your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ A. B.C.’’ about the liability of 3 in. 
and 4in. circular cast-iron pipes to crack is, 
unfortunately, very common, and as many good 
buildings are constantly being disfigured and 
injured, it is a wonder that the cause should be 
allowed to continue. By looking at a catalogue 
of any of the iron-foundry companies you will 
observe that the ordinary rain-water pipe is 
marked No.1, while there is a better quality 
which is marked as “‘ heavy rain-water,” and, in 
some cases, a heavier still, known as a soil-pipe, 
a 6 ft. length of which, 3 in. in diameter, weighs 
about 45 Ib. If pipes of this description were 
used, instead of the “‘ cheap and nasty ”’ sort so 
common, and properly jointed with red lead to 
prevent the joints being cracked by frost, I 
venture to say that there would be no need to 
appeal to science in the matter. I may say that 
in Paris the ordinary rain-water pipe is fluted, 
and made in 3 ft. lengths, and much heavier 
than those known as No.1 here. I fancy they 
may have been compelled to adopt that descrip- 
tion of pipe, as the result of a broken pipe on 
the white stone front of a Paris house would be 
disastrous. A PLUMBER. 








THE FUTURE OF THE JOURNEYMAN. 


It has often been said between workmen of 
the building trades, “ What a pity it is that there 
is no asylum or guild to take care of the poor 
old worn-out mechanic: his only hope is the 
workhouse.” Now, if a young man, entering 
the building trade asa bricklayer or stone mason, 
plasterer or carpenter, were to say to him- 
self, What will this lead to,—fortune or the 
workhouse ?—his answer would have to be his 
life, and if he did not surround himself with 
benefit societies and trade unions, the answer 
of his life might be the workhouse. 

I have known a great many old men,—good 
and true,—who have laboured all their life, 
brought up a family, and at last found a home in 
‘“‘the mansion,” as it it called by the men. An 
old man called on me a few days ago. I have 
known him for years as a first-class staircase 
hand; he told me he was getting old, and 
masters would not employ old men turning grey. 
What was hetodo? ‘“ Thereis nothing but the 
workhouse for me,” he said; and that is the cry 
of hundreds every year. Now, is there no 
remedy for this? Isee very often in your paper 
an architect’s will, or a builder’s will, but I 
never saw a trifle left for the workmen who 
helped to make these large fortunes. If some 
one who professed to take an interest in the 
workmen were to take this in hand, and build an 
asylum or build an alms-house, it would be more 
Christian-like in our own land ; and if the work- 
men were asked to give, say 2d. per week for 
a time, neither the young nor the old would fear 
the workhouse or the name of pauper. 

C. SPENCE. 








A JOINER’S SHOP AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 


Srr,—Some three years ago you were kind enough 
to allow me to answer one of your correspondents 
who had given, as I then said, some most ridiculous 
advice to young practical men. 

A writer in your issue of the 19th ult. comes 
forward with considerable courage,—courage, I 
venture to say, beyond his capacity,—to expose 
abuses he opines to exist in the management of 
joiners’ shops, but fails to suggest remedies for the 
state of things he so eloquently deplores. 

I desire once more, by your permission, to reply 
to these anonymous slanderers. It seems to me that 
it is, to say the least of it, unfair to make a series 
of accusations against a by no means undeserving 
class of men, and to still further tantalise the sus- 
pected ones by adopting either a nom de plume or 
accepting the shelter of initials to the communi- 
cation. 

In effect, the letter of “‘M. A. F.” brings a 
charge of incompetency against both employer and 
foreman. We are gravely told that the employers 
are by no means aware of the ‘wheels within 
wheels” in the management of ajoiner’sshop. As 
a matter of fact, many of the employers,—most of 
them,—have been journeymen and foremen them- 
selves, and are fully up to the little dodges prac- 
tised by some (few, I think) of the foremen of to- 
da 


y- 

‘¢ Favouritism largely prevails,” we are told, and 
we are further informed that foremen prefer em- 
ploying men they are acquainted with rather than 





strangers. Dear me, what an awful amount of moral 
turpitude this displays ! 

The ‘‘foreman’s favourites are sure to get the 
pick of the work,” says ‘‘M. A. F.” Well, I put it 
to ‘*M. A. F.” if he were going to commission some 
one to perform some important duty,—say, writing 
an essay upon the management of a joiner’s shop,—- 
whether he would not rather put the job into the 
hands of some person whose ca ability he had 
previously tested? Remember always that the 
favoured man of one foreman will be an entire 
stranger to the majority of foremen generally, they 
having, in their turn, men whom they have tried 
and have contidence in. Of course I lay it down 
that the foreman’s favourite is the man who can do 
his work well and in a reasonable time. Depend 
upon it, sir, the London builder of to-day is too 
shrewd a man of business not to notics the men in 
his shop who cannot earn their money; and if the 
builder himself is too fully cepted. his position 
will warrant and his experience suggest the employ- 
ment of a man above the shop-foreman who will 
perform the employer’s part. 

But ‘‘M. A. F.” gives advice to the foreman as 
well as information to the employer ; he “‘ desires to 
call attention to the wholly unnecessary repetition of 
lines and sections n setting out work.” Where 
does all this occur Of course, the builders will be 
thankful for the hints ‘‘ M. A. F.” gives about the 
‘seasoning, drying, and shrinking of work”; but 
the worst of the matter is, that the reading of this 
portion of the letter is followed by the painful re- 
flection that the majority of builders are so ignorant 
that they will not understand the technical language 
of “‘M, A. F.” 

‘“‘“M. A. F.” advises young men to learn to draw, 
&c. All well and good, if at the same time they 
attempt an improvement in their general education. 

Harry DUNKLEY, 








THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE AND 
CHAPEL, CROYDON. 


Srtr,—Will you permit me to correct some errors in your 
report of my paper on ‘‘ The Archiepiscopal Palace and 
Chapel of Croydon’’? In justice to you, I must say the 
errors were consequent upon the badly-written draft 1 
placed in the hands of your reporter. For “ Helwardly” 
read “ Kilwardby,’’ and the date of the mandate referred 
to 1273, not 1270. For “ Freynes”’ read ‘“‘ Reynolds”’ ; 
for “‘ Mitford,”’ “‘ Ufford”’ ; and for ‘* Withesay,’’ ‘‘ Wittle- 
sey.”’ On the 4th of May, 1382, Archbishop Courtney 
received his pall. The guard-chamber referred to by 
Ducarel is certainly still in existence. For ‘*Temple’’ 
read ** Kemp.” Hvuexu Rovmisu Gover. 








LEADED LETTERS IN MARBLE, 


Srr,—Can you or any of your readers inform me where 
to procure prepared lead for leading letters in co 
ASON, 








_ DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND TIMBER 
STAGES. 


A summons taken out by Mr. Fredk. Wallen, the 
district surveyor of St. Pancras West, against Mr. T, T, 
B. Cobbett, for erecting a timber-merchant’s stage, was 


heard on Wednesday, the 23rd ult., at the Marylebone 


Police -court, Mr. Wallen conducted his own case. 
Defendant appeared by Mr. Richard Nevill, counsel 
instructed by Messrs. Poole & Hughes. Plams anda modek 
of the structure were produced in court. The stage con- 
sisted of nine upright posts about 14 ft. high, with six 
cross-beams on the top, and was entirely open on all sides 
and at the top, and only used for the purpose of stacking 
timber and deals. 

Mr. Wallen said that J wey ny he found the stage 
had been commenced, He advised Mr. Cobbett that he con- 
sidered it a building, and suggested that as timber buildings 


Metropolitan Board of Works for permission for a special 
building. Subsequently he found that Mr. Cobbett had 
erected the open stage in question, whereupon he took cut. 
the present summons against him for erecting a buildi 
without giving notice, and informed the magistrate that he 
considered it to be a building. Though there was no legah 
definition of what constituted a building in the Act, yet 
in the decision of Justice Byles in the case Gourley v. 
Stephens, quoted in the Law Reports, 7 C. B., N. 8., any 
structure of considerable size must be a building; the 
present stage on pi was 22 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Nevill, Mr. Wallen said he could 
not positively say the ce 
the timbers were fastened by iron dogs. I 
had never summoned a builder or any one for putting up a 
timber stage before, nor had he ever heard of any other dis- 
trict surveyor doing so. It was, in his opinion, the first time 
the question had been raised; he was aware that a clause 
robibiting the erection of timber stages had been inserted 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in the draft of the 
Floods Prevention and Building Act Amendment Act, 1878. 
Mr. Nevill here handed Mr. Wallen a copy of such 
printed clause, which he read. Theclause was to the effect. 
that ‘‘ It should not be lawful for any person to erect or 
set up in any place within 30 ft. of any highway, any stack 
of timber or wood, or any timber stage, without consent of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, more than 25ft. in 
height, under a a of 51. and 40s. per day for every 
day it continued to exist.” He was aware the timber 
trades of London strongly opposed this clause, and it was 
withdrawn by the Board. He considered the Board with- 
drew it because the present Building Act was strong enough 
to deal with timber stages. The Metropolitan Board were 
no party to the present summons. Defendant’s counsel} 
asked if the three top-beams were removed would Mr. 
Wallen consider the three separate sets of disconnected 
posts and frames a building? 
Mr. Wallen.—Yes; they would each be then separate 


e was actually framed together ; 
He admitted he 





buildings, 


were contrary to the Building Act, he should apply tothe 
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Mr. Nevill.—Then a set of three posts and — 
beam forming a swing for children in a gentleman’s 
garden would be a building? ; 

A‘ Wallen.—Yes, but I should not take any notice 
of it. 

Mr. Nevill, for defendant, submitted that this staging 
could not be a building under the clauses of the 
Building Act. It was rev ad a trade fixture used by Mr. 
Cobbett as part of his stock-in-trade. It was the first time 
since the passing of the Building Act, twenty-eight years ago, 
that the question had been raised by any district surveyor, 
and if Mr. Wallen was right all the other district surveyors 
bad been wrong for all that time. Moreover, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works themselves had entirely failed in 
trying to acquire powers over timber stages. The decision 
4 Wallen referred to of Mr. Justice Byles in the case of 
Gourley v. Stephens, referred to an enclosed building with 
a roof on it, and used as ashop for selling goodsin. He, 
Mr. Nevill, begged to remind the magistrate that under 
the Act the stage in question was neither a public building, 
nor dwelling-house or factory, and he submitted it was 
simply a trade fixture, beirig neithera permanent construc- 
tion nor any part of the buildings in the yard,-Mr. Cobbett 
being able to remove and sell it just in the same way as the 
deals and timbers resting on it, and he would ask the magis- 
trate, considering the magnitude of the interests involved 
in the question affecting all the timber and cabinet trades 
of London, not to decide the question off-band, but to give a 
formal decision, and if necessary grant a case for a superior 
court, 

The following witnesses were called on behalf of the 
defendant. 

Mr. Hamilton, architect, said he had been in practice 
several rons ; had never known district surveyors inter- 
fere in the case of timber stages; had been for many years 
managing clerk of Mr. G. Lege, district surveyor for 
Hackney, who never interfered in the case of timber stages ; 
they considered them merely trade fixtures unless the 
mee roofed in, and then of course they had to deal wit 
them, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wallen.—He advised Mr. Cobbett 
about the erection of present stage; the application made 
to the Board by Mr. Cobbett was for an entirely different 
. construction,—for a building with a roof, not for an open 
stage. 

Mr. Merrifield, clerk of works, stated he had so acted for 
many years ; had superintended the making of the model of 
the stage now in court, which was correct ; had often erected 
timber stages ; never knew a district surveyor to take any 
action about them, They could not be classed as buildings, 
but were trade implements. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wallen.—He considered the pre- 
sent open stage a mere scaffold; it had neither top, 
bottom, nor sides, and could not therefore be classed as a 
building. 

Mr. De Rutzen, the magistrate, said he would give his 
Gecision on June 6th. 

Mr. Nevill asked that it might be so stated that his client 
could, if necessary, appeal. 

Mr. Wallen.—It is only a question of fact, and there is no 


oye. 

a r. Nevill.—The facts are not disputed, it is a question 
of law. 

The Magistrate.—I will willingly grant you acase: the 
question is whether a timber stage is legally a building or 
not. 








TIMBER STAGES AND THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 1855. 


Srr,—It was assumed by Mr. Wallen, the district 
surveyor of St. Pancras West, last week, when 
he summoned Mr. Cobbett for erecting a timber 
stage as a building contrary to the Act, that there 
had hitherto been no legal decision on the question. 
In this he is wrong. 

It is quite true that no district surveyor has ever 
yet raised the question, but it has been raised by 
other public bodies at Bow-street Police Court, as 
the following statement will prove :-- 

In June, 1871, a summons was taken out by the 
Strand District Board of Works against Mr. Macey, 
contractor, of Milford Wharf, Strand, for erecting a 
large timber stage on the land forming part of his 
premises on the Thames Embankment. The ques- 
tion was heard at great a. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works supported the Strand District 
Board in the case, and Mr. G. F. Fry, the surveyor 
to the Strand District, and Mr. Vulliamy, the 
Superintending Architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, gave evidence for the prosecution ; and 
Mr. Whichcord, architect, was also called in. 

Mr. Vaughan,‘the magistrate who heard the case 
went into the question at issue at great length, and 
inspected the plans; and he afterwards met the 
various surveyors on the spot and himself surveyed 
the stage, and finally, on July 8th, 1871, he gave 
his decision that open timber stages were not legally 
buildings, nor included in the provision of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, and dismissed the 
summons. 

Mr. C. J. Shoppee acted on behalf of Mr. Macey 
in the case. There are many surveyors who could 
have put Mr. Wallen right as to the particulars of 
this question. It is quite true the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates are not compelled to recognise 
any decision but that of a superior court, but doubt- 
less Mr. Vaughan had good reasor s for his decision. 
There is no doubt that their want of success in this 
instance caused the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
insert the clauses in the Bill to attempt to regulate 
timber stages, which were rejected. What becomes, 
therefore, of Mr. Wallen’s argument ? 

A TiwBER MERCHANT. 








Widnes.—A new church, to be dedicated to 
St. Paul, is being provided at Widnes, Cheshire. 
The total cost of the structure when completed 
will be about 7,000l., but probably the nave only 
will be built at the present, the erection of the 
chancel and transepts being left to a later period. 








CASE UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 
DIXON V. BLEAKLEY. 


At the Birkenhead County-court, on the 18th 
ult., Thomas Dixon, of Rice-lane, Egremont, a 
joiner, sued Alexander Bleakley & Son, of 
Claughton-road, builders and contractors, for 
201. damages. 

The action was brought under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880. 

It was alleged that the plaintiff, acting under the 
defendants’ foreman, was employed in putting a 
beam on to the roof of the Wirral Children’s Hospital 
on the 23rd of Jannary last. He, with some thir- 
teen other workmen, early in the morning, were 
upon a scaffolding on which rested two purlins, 
= et 8 cwt. each, and a gable (in part, its other 
part resting on a wall) about 30cwt. A plank on 
which all stood gave way, with the scaffolding. One 
man who was injured subsequently died ; the plaintiff 
was thrown on the joists below and was rendered 
unconscious, his head and various parts of his body 
being bruised. After having been attended to at 
the Borough Hospital, he was placed in the hands 
of his own doctor, and was unable to work for seven 
weeks. 

For the defence, it was contended that there was 
no defect in the plank known to the defendants or 
the foreman, nor was there any negligence on their 
part, of which the plaintiff could complain ; that 
the erection of this scaffolding had, in fact, been 
entrusted to the plaintiff himself ; and that only six 
men were on it when it gave way. 

His Honour gave a verdict for the defendants. 








Miscellunen. 


Decorative Co-operators’ Association.— 
A meeting was held at Grosvenor House on 
Wednesday, by permission of the Duke of 
Westminster, of the promoters and friends of 
this association. The Earl of Carnarvon took 
the chair. The scheme of the association is one 
similar to that of the Maison Leclaire, in Paris, 
which, founded in 1842, now affords employ- 
ment to 1,200 decorators, and has, during the 
last ten years, made a total net profit of 
73,0001. The association’s offices are at 
405, Oxford-street, and it is stated in the 
prospectus that co-operation could be more 
easily applied to house decoration than to 
any other productive industry. The chair- 
man said that their object was not to favour 
any one particular class. They were of opinion 
that by allowing the workman to participate in 
the profit of his labour the work would be better 
and more quickly done. It was proposed that 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum should stand 
as a first charge upon profits, after which one 
quarter net profits would go to the managers, 
one quarter to a mutual fund, and the other 
half to the workers and the reserve fund.—Mr. 
Arthur Balfour moved: ‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this meeting the best hope for a permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the working 
classes lies in the gradual and successful appli- 
cation of the principle of giving to the workman 
a direct interest in his labour, by securing to 
him a share of the profits resulting from that 
labour.” This was seconded by Sir T. Brassey, 
M.P., and carried unanimously.—Another reso- 
lution, pledging itself to support the associa- 
tion, was also carried. The existence and 
method of working of M. Leclaire’s scheme 
were made known in this country by the 
Builder many years ago, and on the death of 
M. Leclaire, a few years since, we returned to 
the subject. 

The New South London Fish Market.— 
The new fish-market near the Elephant and 
Castle is now in an advanced stage’of comple- 
tion, and was opened on Tuesday last. The 
market is part of the scheme promoted by Mr. 
Plimsoll, and sanctioned by the South London 
Markets Act of 1882. It has an entrance from 
the New Kent-road, and as the site is in 
immediate contiguity to the Chatham and Dover 
Railway, every facility is offered for the arrival 
and immediate disposal of fish. It is also 
approached by wide streets, and it is to be hoped 
that, when in full working order, the new market 
will supply a want greatly felt by the public of 
South London. The market occupies a site of 
129,717 square feet. The business done on 
Tuesday and Wednesday is reported to be fairly 
satisfactory. In this connexion we are glad to 
note that the prospects of the success of the 
new Central Fish Market, recently opened by 
the Corporation, are reported to be improving 
as the market becomes better known. 








Church Decoration.—A work of partial 
decoration at present confined to the east eng 
of the chancel of St. Luke’s Church, Pallion 
Sunderland, has just been completed. Aboya 
the large east window a riband bas beep 
carried round, with legend :—“ Jesus said: ‘y 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed.’?” The adjoining wall is tinted a warm 
stone colour, inwrought with diapers and orna- 
ment, mostly in dull rust-reds and sage-greeng, 
The diaper on either side of the window consistg 
of the sacred monogram “I. H.S.,’’ surmounted 
by a crown, and the rose, which latter consti. 
tutes the window bordure. The reredos occu. 
pies the whole of the lower wall space, except a 
amall slip, tapestry veiled, on either side. Upon 
the four panels of this reredos have now been 
painted in gold and colours, each on a richl 
diapered white screen, figures of the four evan- 
gelists, above which rise centrally a gilded 
cross. , The whole is by the firm of Powell 
Brothers, of Leeds. 

Institute of Patent Agents.—The first 
annual meeting of this Institute was held on 
Wednesday afternoon at 57, Chancery-lane; Mr. 
J. H. Johnson, the president, in the chair. The 
report of the council congratulated the members 
on the progress which had been made since the 
Institute was incorporated in August last. The 
co-operation of a large number of patent agents 
in London, in the provinces, and abroad, had 
been secured, and the‘ advantages, both to the 
profession and to the public at large, of suchan 
institute had already been proved. Up to the 
end of the financial year, which closed with the 
month of April, seven meetings had been held. 
Papers had been read, followed by discussions. 
The report having been adopted, together with 
the statement of accounts, the business of the 
meeting, which was chiefly of a formal cha- 
racter, was proceeded with. 

Freemasons’ Hall.—At Grand Lodge on 
the 6th of June, the Board of General Purposes 
will recommend the rebuilding of “‘the Temple,” 
which was burned down on the 3rd of May, on 
a scale toaccommodate 1,500 persons. This it 
is proposed to effect by adding to the area of 
the late hall the dining-hall of the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, and obtaining from Mr. Bacon, 
the lessee of Bacon’s Hotel, the necessary 
space for the new dining-hall and improved 
kitchen accommodation. The cost is roughly 
estimated at from 30,0001. to 35,0001. beyond 
what will be received from the insurance 
company. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.—The interior 
of the well-known Church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Trafalgar-square, one of Gibbs's 
chief works, has lately been cleaned and taste- 
fully decorated, and was re-opened for divine 
service on Sunday last. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. F. Stevenson, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Jacques, surveyor to 
the Vestry. 

A New Scotch Railway Bridge.—tThe 
Great North of Scotland Railway Company have 
accepted the tender of the Teeside Iron and 
Engine Works Company, Middlesbrough, and 
of Messrs. Abernethy & Co., engineers, Aber- 
deen, for the ironwork of the new bridge across 
the Lossie, on the Buckie extension line of 
railway. 

Christ Church, Clevedon.— Messrs. Jones 
& Willis have supplied some stained-glass 
windows for this church, and Messrs. Stephens 
& Bastow the open pitch-pine seats which form 
the first instalment of some considerable alte- 
rations and improvements planned and super: 
intended by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker. 

The Parkes Museum. — The inaugural 
lecture of the Summer session will be given this 
(Friday) afternoon, at 5 p.m., by Professor F. 
De Chaumont, F.R.S., who will give a “Sketch 
of the Origin and Development of the Science 
of Hygiene. The Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department will preside. 

Stained Glass.—In Baverstock Church, 
near Salisbury, a three-light memorial window, 
illustrating the “ Resurrection of Our Lord, 
has just been erected by Messrs. Gibbs & 
Howard, of Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
London. The figures of our Lord and the 
rejoicing angels, which fill the tracery and the 
upper portions of the two side lights, are treated 
in tones of white upon a background of strong 
colour. The same firm have erected a series of 
porch-lights in the Church of St. Andrew; 
Nottingham. The subjects are all from the 
New Testament, and comprise,—The Annuncia- 
tion, The Presentation, The Saviour among the 





Doctors, The Carpenter’s Shop at Nazareth, &. 
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The Amalgamated Engineers’ Society. 
The Amalgamated Engineers’ Society have 
sssued the annual report for 1882. The general 
gecretary (Mr. John Burnett), in his remarks, 
says :—-A year ago he ventured to predict that 
the prospects of the engineering trade were 
most encouraging, and he is glad to say these 
hopeful anticipations have been, to a great 
extent, realised. The foreign demand for our 
engines and machinery had increased vastly, 
both in quantity and value; and, indeed, it 
may safely be asserted that never before were 
the engineers of Britain called upon to produce 
go much of their work to meet the requirements 
of foreign customers. The number of branches 
of the Society was increased during the year 
from 412 to 420, and the total number of the 
members from 46,101 to 48,388, and no less 
than 22,2431. was added to the accumulated 
funds of the Society. The total amount of 
income for the year was not so large as in some 
previous years, but that was due to the special 
levying being remarkably small, amounting to 
only 1s. 3d. per member for the year. The 
total income in 1881 was 136,506/.; in 1882, it 
was 124,408/., being a decrease of 8,098I.; 
owing tothe donations being much lighterthan in 
the previous year. In 1877, the funds stood at 
275,2701., but owing to bad trade that sum was 
at the end of 1881 reduced to 130,074/. In the 
past two years, however, there have been fewer 
unemployed men, the donation benefit paid last 
year being only 21,9361., that being the smallest 
amount paid since 1874. Under the head of 
contributions the Society received 115,176. 
The expenditure for 1882 shows a considerable 
saving over the previous two years; in 1881, the 
expenditure was 116,623/.; last year, it was 
only 102,1651., a reduction to the extent of 
14,458/. The accumulated capital of the Society 
is 168,2001., which is equal to 3l. 9s. 64d. per 
member. 

Continental Passenger Traffic. — On 
the 21st ult., the steamer Ipswich was launched 
from Earle’s shipbuilding yard at Hull, the 
christening ceremony being performed by the 
Mayoress of Ipswich. The Ipswich is a sister 
ship to the Norwich, recently launched from the 
same yard. Both boats are intended for the 
Great Eastern Company’s service between 
Harwich and Antwerp. They are about 1,000 
tons register, 260 ft. in length, 31 ft. beam, and 
are fitted with twin screws to secure a speed 
of 143 knots an hour, and to prevent the rolling 
found with single screws. The saloon accom- 
modation is forward of the engine-room, as in 
the latest Atlantic liners, to avoid the heat and 
‘smell from the boilers. Both vessels will be 
placed on the Antwerp route this summer, and 
the company’s hotelat Parkeston Quay, Harwich, 
will be ready for the reception of passengers 
mext month. 

Barton Sanitary Authority.—On the 35th 
of last month Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at Urmston, near Manchester, as to 
an application of the Barton Raral Sanitary 
Authority for sanction to borrow 8,200l. for 
works of private street improvement in the 
townships of Flixton and Urmston. Mr. John 
Price, Assoc. M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor 
to the authority, having explained the nature of 
the proposed works, the streets were visited by 
the inspector, who said he would report favour- 


ably to the Local Government Board in due 
course. 


ee 








TENDERS. 


ae building Thurlow Towers, Streatham, for Mr. 
ichael Pope. Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley, architects. 
For road and foundations, and levelling site:— 
Mr. H. Potter, Clapton (schedule). 
For works above ground-floor level :— 




















Lathey Bros. ............ 3,632 0 0 
Nightingale ......... 3,383 0 0 
al} eee 3,288 0 0 
OLE __ Serena ,198 0 0 
Hol iday & Greenwood .......ce.secccees ,088 0 0 
EET diianibebebnaitenbianemninnnieiia 3,079 0 0 

For detached country residence at Orpington, Kent. 

| sao Pierre Harris, architect, 1, Basinghall-street and 

Pen a 
SEY Cdiriiihidiasintcataiiaiiet i dinasanadaenmdaledbiibban ’ 

, __ SOG aeeIne clea satliliintél #1280 ° ° 
aa timc 1,240 0 0 
Taylor & Son ...... 1,230 0 0 
Belding itidistéietdictis 1,179 0 0 
Ww, rbahttniininis nsatuhéihnadnibboutdentins 1,055 0 0 
right (too | Se 1,195 0 0 
Brett & Son (accepted) .............. 7995-00 





ane alterations and repairs to Pine Ridge, Orpington, 
t, A. Brown. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect :— 
Treadwell (accepted for alterations). 
Bond (accepted for decorations), 


























For County Police-station, Ifield, Sussex. Mr. C. W. 
— County Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. C. F. 
oll :— 
Terry, Storrington ....... ... £813 0 0 
Ps MEINE. «535s acycnsasssversesees 795 0 0 
Etheridge Bros., Horsham . 778 00 
Noname, Crawley ........... See oe 
Redford & Potter, Horsham............... 741 0 0 
R. & F. Parsons, Brighton ............... 730 0 0 
Woolgar & Sons, Horsham ............... 720 0 0 
Beard & Foster, East Grinstead......... 715 0 0 
R. & C. Gates, Crawley.............scceceee 694 0 0 
Morris, East Grinstead......... * 670 0 0 
Peters & Co., Horsham...... 658 0 0 
Longley, Crawley  ...........cccscsssereceees 630 0 0 
R. Cook, Crawley (accepted) ............ 615 0 0 
Pannell Bros., Horsham ............0+6+ . 599 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney, London ............ 594 0 0 





For the erection of stone stairs to the Infirmary at 
Bethnal-green Workhouse. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, 
architects :— 














ED din ccidcrsectiannddccddsnstuledecaunncasseouns £159 0 0 
Richardson ........0.ccc0e 125 0 0 
tiie intstncatecetnnsedinnmshersieamanans 112 0 0O 
IS a A Rc ee nieoniiaas lll 0 O 
STA FE SEE at 9 0 0 
nn eateuneand 95 0 0 
REE bins SAREE AIS CALERA nS PRN ERA OOOO 90 0 0 
Fn RRR ESS het 2 ec ii Re ED oe 86 0 0 
Thomerson & Son (accepted) ............ 8110 0 
For repairs at St. Péeter’s Church, Hackney-road :— 
| re ™ £434 0 0! 
DT iiticeiicnnicgiunie élintiienanbimimeeenuede 427 0 0 
FRET ctsninenoncccone oceccecccecosccesccccesores . 39 0 0 
EE iain emaiinle 390 0 0 
fA eS we ae @ © 
II Be ik caneccecccnccecctececeses coce 20010 O 
Tarvis & SONS ..ccocccccccccce lala haat 293 0 0! 





For pulling down and rebuilding the Refuge and Soup 





Kitchen, Ham-yard, Great Windmill-street. Mr. Henry 
Hall, architect. Quantities by Mr. Morgan H. Young :— 
BE SRT ‘cccccccsestncossenccinniins £2,091 0 O 
Ty. -cotmmmanseesenmpeiemeiantenmth 2,055 0 O 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, ........... wcsece 1088 0 0 
ST CORED ~ seicccvceqcecesesee crccecccccces wee 1,944 0 0 
a sccnneoenine 1,887 0 0 
Langmead & Way (accepted) ..,...... 1,775 0 0 





For the construction of new roads and sewers on the 
Hanger Hill Estate, Ealing. Mr. Robert Willey, archi- 
tect, 66, Ludgate-hill:— 

Killingback, Camden-town eeteoeeeeteos £9,150 0 0 ! 

Pizzey, Hornsey ......... 8,995 0 0 

Adamson & Sons, Ealing ............ we 6,543 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington...... we 5,956 

Ford & Everett, Westminster ......... 5,350 
ore-street, Caven- 


For the rebuilding of No. 43, Wi 
dish-square, for Mr. E, Zuccani. r. Robert Willey, 
architect :--- 





ooo 
ooo 





Penny & Co., Ealing .......... cvssscereee 2,000 0 O 
Dowsing & Sons, Notting-hill ..,...... 2,380 0 0 
Woodward, Finsbury .............cesecees 2,339 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey, Coleman-street ,., 2,225 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby, London-wall ...... 1, 0 0 
Hatton, Brixton eee eecce eeerccces 1,901 0 0 








For erecting new committee-room, master’s residence, 
and offices and rooms for male and female attendants, for 
the trustees of the Stockwell Orphanage, Clapham-road. 
Mr, Alfred Wright, 190s, Brompton-road, architect. 
Quantities by Mr, J. Goodchild :— 





Extra for 
Portland 8tone. 

Dove Bros......cceee. sesseee £4,529 O core 48 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale ...... 4,383 0 were 50 0 O 

RR ere: 4,370 0 0 4... 57 0 O 
OF BEER ccscceenes — eee @- ©. cco oe 6 8 
Holliday & Greenwood 4,173 0 0 ...... 69 0 0 
Croaker Bros. ......... oe =4, ae een 65 0 0 
J. Smith & Son............ 4,121 0 O .w... 68 0 O 
W. Johnson .........60. cane. eee |? Or tine 50 0 O 





For forming roads and sewers on the Somers Lodge 


Estate, Upper Tulse-hill. Mr. Alfred W Por oe ery i—1¢ 
2,074 























For the erection of the hospital at Stratford-on-Avon, 
including boundary-fences and entrance-gates, and cooking 
and hot-water arrangements by Messrs. Benham & Sons, 
of dhl gy sg London, and all other neces 
internal fittings, Mr. E. W. Mountford, architect, 
London. Quantities by Mr. Edward Crutchloe, Victoria- 
street, Westminster :— 


Boyce, London.................0...ceeceeeee £5,970 0 0 
Sharman, London ........................ 5,380 0 0 
Kibler, Wellesbourne..................... 5,140 0 0 
Claridge, Banbury ........................ 5,075 0 0 
Greenway, Stratford-on-Avon......... 4,967 0 0 
W. King & Son, London ................ 4, 0 0 
Smallwood, Henley-in-Arden*......... 4, 0 0 
Callaway, Stratford-on-Avon ......... 4,810 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For new business premises, corner of London-street and 
Queen’s-road, Reading, for Mr. Thos.Simmons, Messrs. 


Brown & Albury, architects :— 
General works. 
Kingerlee (accepted) ..................... £1,257 10 0 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
Freeman (accepted) ..................seeeee £262 10 0 





For rebuilding the Hind’s Head, Tutchen-end, Bray, for 
Mr, P. 8. Langton. Messrs, Brown & Albury, architects :— 


SOE TE a ceconesvececerececevensatiesoren £887 15 0 
PFE EP necccccnctinccepiacectediecunien 810 0 0 
SE BIE <scncnsiencnssnderesmiiciaunenn 807 0 0 
William Woodbridge......................5. 794 0 0 
George Wernham (accepted) ............ 727 0 0 





For the erection of recreation hall at the Darenth Imbe- 
cile Asylum, near Dartford, Kent, for the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District. Messrs. A. & C. Har- 
ston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Wall Bros., London......................5. £6,100 0 0 


W.H. Archer, Gravesend............... 5,995 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert-embank- 
ment (accepted) ...................0.00 5,792 O 0 





For the erection of two houses in Essex-street, Mile-end, 
for Mr. H. P. Duprey. Mr. T. W. Moss, architect :— 
Wilson & Exton (accepted). 


For alterations to 205-206, High Holborn, for Mr. Carlos 
Siegmann :— 
H. Cornish (accepted) 








For enlargement of Dorking Wesleyan Chapel. Mr, F 
Boreham, architect, 52, Finsbury-pavement ;— 
EE Tn csniencaniinsmnarannaeuniiiet £949 0 0 
PE <iicnsainodatapotmiibagsneisbackinetel 925 0 0 
intitle wet daipaccsmanmienniiiamediuiaal 850 0 0 
A ies ond nian emiaetellalseauummmnmeael 813 5 O 
BED Bidbdccorcoscosaptbtoiebensicinieeinbennn 779 0 0 
Heselgrave (accepted) .................00 749 0 0 





For constructing roads and sewers on the Hanger Hill 
Estate, Ealing. Mr. Robert Willey, surveyor :— 
Ford & Everett, Westminster’......... £5,850 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For alterations and additions to Nos. 16 and 19, Rich- 
mond-villas, Finsbury Park, for Mr. George Searle. Mr. 
D. Taylor, architect, Wood-green, N. :— 


TP uheviihstitsoumsbecksuadeladtentasbaieniih £423 0 0 
NIE Sa. io. csccthecnnnsanainthnaninibdinie 413 0 0 
eA ae ERS emo el tl 365 10 0 
F. Voller, Wood-green ................0.00 318 0 0 





For alterations at the Old Foresters, Kender-street, 
Queen’s-road, Peckham, for the New Westminster Brewery 
Company. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 

Lamble (accepted), 





For building smithy and stable at the One Tun public- 





house, Brentford, for Messrs. Fuller, Smith, & Turner. 
Mr. G. More, architect :— 
SPIRAEA REN RR eI Cae ie £192 0 0 
Be i ais sate hocassabhsnnbinneteonlaben 180 0 0 
p ARERR ESPRESSO 174 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) .....5...........cceceeeees 163 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at 107, Chalton-street, Somers- 
town, for Mr. T. B. Westacott. Mr. W.J,. Miller, archi- 
t 





























R. & G. Neal, Wandsworthj............ 0° 0! —s 
W. Stubbs, Bankside .................. “T8100 0 + omen’ + ~oadllaaeapaage s4sesacseatenceiece oS 
James Neal, Wandsworth............... 1,796 0 0 ones pi aenapoegee eprapiny, 2a tpn 0 
W: Harris Camberwell 1578 0 0 rein Svorsvzsessnsssensna=ocnerzygvemnrengnseee I 
R. Finnigan, Northampton aban es tae 1,125 0 0 j Steed Bros CCPC EEE 0 
For alterations, &c., at 16 and 18, Kingsland-road. Mr.| for first portion of Glamorgan County Asylum, Pare 
C. Dunch, architect :— Gwyllt. Messrs. John Giles & Gongh, architects. Quan- 
W. Shurmur......, £396 0 0 tities by Mr. C. H. Goode :— 
W. Palmer seseeree 395 O O James & Sons, Bridgend ...... .. £74,750 0 0 
Tk Tt MEPEIITEE streknnnsissunsnoasmnanectnataanidubes 370 0 0 Wm. McGaul, Bridgend ...... 73,247 0 0 
Fi Fe EE cninchndetttindbcatiintenemniiintonwia 313 0 0 Booth Bros., London 70,200 0 O 
: David Davies, Cardiff .................. ,200 0 0 
For the erection of shop and dwelling-house, High- John Garlick, Birmingham............ 68,680 0 0 
street, Shoreditch, for Mr. W. Casey, r. 8. J. Algar, Gibbs & Flew, London.................. 68,100 0 0 
architect :— J. Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham... 66,900 0 0 
Pritchard +o» £1,995 0 0 H. J. Sanders, Southampton ......... 66,785 O 0 
Tccesocebe OR Se iibindsnvodiiiienss 1,974 0 0 Thomas White, Swansea ............... 000 0 0 
SS Soe Sop ee 965 0 Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, 
vn cccbatorsscccsvedbveetecsssoctbeuts 5 OA 0 a a ei ei 65,717 0 0 
Carter EERIE IER aN Oe Ee 1,697 10 0 P. Horsman &Co., Wolverhampton 64,460 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ..................ccceceeee 1,666 0 0 amy 3 —— a a dieioaniiin : 350 0 0 
en yatt, Wolverhampton...... 2,800 
For rebuilding the Bell public-house, for Messrs. a : r se 
Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton. §Mr. Bruce J, Capell,| For alterations and additions to premises, Corn Hill, 
architect :— Bury St. Edmunds, for Mr, James Floyd, Mr, William 
J. TUNE ivcnutensnestihanpéstinheebestaien £2,910 0 0 Eade, architect :— 
ii ccniusttideaipiiedademeanaen 760 0 0 W. Rednall £700 0 0 
I SEES 2,658 0 0 A. Andrews 566 0 0 
ny CN on 8 2,592 0 0 J. Robinson, jun 530 0 0 
SPIEL co ltnchluctiackccsebootesescadioons 2,385 0 O J. Williams (accepted) 522 7 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted) ............... 2,349 0 0 





For alterations to the Telegraph public-house, Deptford. 
ee ere & Walters, architects :— 


I AE Tee Se £210 00 
Wo Bases cscccecceAcstiseniiticdasde tl 189 0 0 
SEES SOE a Pe Pee 170 0 O 
Ty MED ndccede nechskacsttenecscedusdberece 159 10 0 





For the erection of a warehouse and two shops at Ken- 
nington-cross, for Mr, John Young :— 
BOE cccccccccseeseess penesodeihs £3,171 0 0 
W. Smith 








For alterations and additions to the Wesleyan Chapel 
at Harwich. Mr. Wiliam Eade, architect :— 
Bennett Bros. (accepted) £575 0 0 


For erecting six houses on the Eastward Ho Estate, 
Felixstowe, for Messrs. Bugg & Jolly. Mr. William 
Eade, architect :— 

W. Wagstaff (accepted)......... £1,800 0 0 


For erecting a pair of semi-detached houses on the 
Eastward Ho Estate, Felixstowe, for Messrs. Bugg & 
Jolly. Mr: William Eade, architect :— 

W. Wagstaff (accepted) «£750 0 0 
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For the erection of the new Board sc 


near Sheffield. Messrs. Wilson & Masters, Hartshead- | 
chambers, Sheffield, architects :— 


Contract for the whole of the ee 


BER ARITITETEE 0 0 
Powell & Son, Sheffield .................. 4,500 0 0 
J. Greenwood, Attercliffe.......... 000s 4,469 0 0 
J. Chambers & Sons, Sheffield......... 4,358 0 0 
J. & G. Summers, Wakefield ......... 4,304 8 8 
J. Mastin, Sheffield...................s000 4,290 8 9 
J. Springward, Malin Bridge ......... 4,257 0 0 
G. Longden & Sons, Sheffield ......... 4,048 0 0 
J. Harrison, Sheffield..................... 3,930 0 @ 
W. Smith, Sheffield (accepted) ...... 3,919 0 0 
Amount of lowest separate tenders, £3,922 15 4 





For houses in Regent’s-street, Kettermg. Mr, R. W. | 
Johnson, architect, Melton and Kettering :— 


| ES AR ENS ee £1,005 0 0 
TNE T ee ee ee eae 997 10 0 
AEE ALI OGD 980 0 0 
gata aaa aa 966 10 10 
SE csareibecmeeetonsunsmigacantuben 965 0 0 
gf ited laiaaattn in nti niente eitianiatmnielid 907 0 6 
H. Henson (accepted) .................. 900 0 0 


Above exclusive of bricks and internal fittings. 





For St. Andrew’s Schools, Kettering. Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, architect :— 








Branson & Son, Northampton ......... £1,895 0 0 
Margetts, Kettering......................+. 1,465 10 0 
Manby, Kettering........ - veevreee 1,469 0 0 
aes 1,310 0 0 
Payne & Son, Kettering...............+« 268 0 0 
Shurmur, Kettering............c00.0..-000 1,265 0 0 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering ............ 1,243 15 0 
H, Henson, Kettering -. 1,235 0 0 
G. V. Henson, Kettering (accepted) 1,210 0 @ 





For structural alterations to premises, South-street, 
Dorking, for the Steam gf Company, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peak, sur- 
veyors, Guildford :— 

W. Shearburn, jun. (accepted) .........£280 0 0 


For rebuilding Nos. 138 and 139, High-street, Guildford. 
Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peak, architects :— 





Deduct for old tiles. 
W. Swayne, Guildford...£2,535 0 0O ...... £10 0 0 
Garnett & Mills, Guild- 

EE ~winno ctamnnetietitncaniinal 2503 0 ¢@ ........ 10 0 0 
Pearce & Clark, Guild- 

Ti ticthetinnseincnensubats 2,473 0 O 4... nil, 
Harris, Woking ......... 2,284 10 0 ...... 6 0 0 
Smith & Sons, Guildford 2,139 0 O ...... nil, 
Strudwick, Guildford... 2,105 10 0 ...... nil. 

G. & R. Smith, Guild- 

SEE denhiienenitdtteintiGitadainien 2,054 3 6 ...... 615 © 
Mitchell Bros., Shal- 

_ — eee 2,049 0 O ...... 10 0 0 

* Accepted, 





For pulling down and rebuilding ‘cottages in James- 
street, Southampton-street, Camberwell, for Mr. Henry 


Soden. Mr. H. C. Macpherson, architect :— 


J. O. Richardson, Peckham* ..,.......£1,463 0 0 
* Accepted. 


For rebuilding stable and new cowshed, &e., Cheam- 
hall Farm, Surrey. Mr. Inman, architect ;— 
Henry Keal, Sutton (accepted) ......... £350 0 0 








For new cowshed, store-house, and alterations, Park 
Farm, Cheam, Surrey :— 


y 
Henry Keal, Sutton (accepted) ......... £440 0 0 


For the erection of coffee tavern, Park-street, Luton, for 
the Bedfordshire Coffee Tavern Company, Limited. Mr. 
Chas. Bell, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Henry 
Lovegrove, 26, Budge-row :— 














IE so wcconasnnngunieeebebindeiadin £1,734 0 0 
DEED ‘oncsondocnsnocnddndiiiameshsiinnd: ; 0 0 
in. isncuinthaesccnmaceinetiiiimniediiaiil 1,652.0 0 
Allen & Sons ......... 1, 0 0 
rare 16456 0 0 
ee ere 1,639 0 0 
gilt i th Ret A Re aaa 1,634 0 0 
ON 5 PRG ere 1,570 0 0 
EEL AL ERIE TA 1, 0 0 





For the erection of dwellings in flats, East-street, Wal- 
worth, for the London Artisans and Labourers Dwellings 
Company, Limited. Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, architect 
to the company. Mr. Henry Lovegrove, surveyor to the 


c y:— 
Martin, Wells, & 09,» Aldershot? £06068 0 0 
cce 


~~ 


hool, caretaker’s | 
house, &c., for the Ecclesfield School Board, Hillsbro’, 
€ 











For new tabernacle ris waynes Tied esata - park. 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, architects :— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


























“Tt BUILDER” is supplied prrEct from the Office to residents 
TE 0ttieaitsiiacteeemnimenmnaennnintll £6,450 0 0 in any part of the United dom at the rate of 19. per annum, 
BIND. ctaticccecesccecececcesces ne 5,840 0 0 Perera. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
liane ws... oes 8 D Publivher, 46, Ca Ww.c. 

OR ggbessresees Dinaitadedilindaeiitia’ 5,739 ; : Semen 
w.oO : nitpbcoace.. ue — 
Holland reese .-. 6,348 o : Best Bath Stone. 
Holliday & Co. ... : 5,309 ESTW ROUND 

Allen & Sons ......... ; eniieainegs 5,390 0 0 WES OOD GROUND, 








Box Ground, Combe Down, 
For new galleries, groined roof, decoration andj repairs Corsham Down, 






































to the Acton eq- Church, Messrs. a & And Farleigh Down. 
hitects, 1 -8¢ , titi ied :— _ 
Pere a eee RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Ta . 1,955 0 0 Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 
We ee moans ieee : . , — 
Scrivener Cael ak eon me ca an i 
SID entice ctgeibaetinitgientnetaegs . 1,681 0 0 iron Bath Stone. 
J. Aaley | EEE we ; ? Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
. oy eee ccecescccccsonce eee eeees : ving war f 
Spencer & ee ° 1,395 0 0 ha oui ge Feet Cube 
3 
For the erection of a Primitive Methodist Chapel at ‘ In Stock of all known descriptions. 
Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wilts. Mr. PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Advt 
Willicm Drew, Swindon, architect :— ona la ; 
SEIN. on.ccctnevesccccossensusooconsenountonti , ‘ 
Si etennesnssscesntatoetienoasapmuninsinitnest Le ” 4 Houlting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
IIIS: mecpecesedndccoussemeenesteowretnenente of best quality in blocks, or prepared ready for 
% > ’ " : 
7, Cexpamme eee” ee. P fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 





For th aaa a is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
or the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel at Cape others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Taatich, axchitest a a Prices, delivered to any part of the United 











Upson Bros. veeeee £850 10 0 Kiagdom, given on application to CHARLES 
J. oe iF cteseeeeeeaeceeeenees ae 0 4 TEASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
a peneatenvemecenmen sie 736 0 0 Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
a iitscssborbstbiddcasdsainnehsvecksines 775 0 0 Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apyr, 
compton: & POE. cncesemtnernertetinnsen = ? : meres 
TIT sess eentmpepndintnaenuntnmmaaatpetes ; ‘ 
i eit lk Al eel TIC 746 0 0 Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
R, Hawkins | ee 600 0 0 * from their own Quarries 





d Kilns by 8 
HAM HILL STONE, ent Stoke "Timiscter.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. BLUE LIAS LIME By Lael “iy 
mersmith, London, W. 








B. & H.—S. & C.—C. 8.—G. & H.—H. D.—J. W. T,—J. 8.—M. & 
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